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The Agency for International Development (AID) commissioned this 
review of US economic assistance to Afghanistan for the period 1950- 
1979. The review was undertaken during September •October 1988 by a team 
from Devres, headed by Maurice Williams and assisted by John Keen and 
Charles Jenkins. The objective of the review was to gain Insights from 
the record of past US development assistance to Afghanistan as a 
possible guide to future US policies and programs. Issues concerning 
Afghan development are particularly pertinent in this period when 
Soviat troops are withdrawing from Afghanistan and the focus of US and 
international attention is on political and economic reconstruction and 
future development - a process which will require large-scale external 
assistance. 

The historical record of economic assistance to Afghanistan is 
unique in two respects. First a very large level of aid was provided to 
a relatively small country which was at an early stage of development. 
In this sense Afghanistan provides a valuable case study in the 
application of development assistance theory and practice. Second, 
Afghanistan is a classic example of earlier "competitive coexistence" 
between the US and Soviet Union in their respective efforts to win 
political influence through economic assistance programs. In a period 
of little more than 25 years, from 1950 to 1976 the US and the Soviet 
Union committed a combined total of over $1.8 billion in economic aid 
for the development of Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan at the time was essentially a federation of ethnic and 
tribal groups, with an overwhelmingly non- literate agrarian and 
pastoral population, ruled by a monarchy from the dominant Pushtun 
tribal group. Projecting the facade of a parliamentary government the 
real authority was exercised by the royal family in Kabul and by tribal 
and Muslim religious leaders in the local regions. 

In the period after World War II the Afghan royal family looked to ' 
the United States - as the world's most technologically advanced 
country - to help them modernize their eemtry. They boldly sought 
American contract assistance for large-scale area development in the 
Helmand Valley and American technical assistance to help transform 
their- educational institutions. The grand schemes for economic 
development were matched by an equally ambitious experiment to create a 
constitutional monarchy within a parliamentary framework. These early 
experiences in democracy and development failed to achieve the expected 
benefits. 

Sy 1953 Afghan rulers were disillusioned by the apparent lack of 
American interest in their problems and increasing US aid to Pakistan - - 
a country which vigorously disputed Afghan claims to regain Pushtun 
tribal lands earlier lost to British India and now a part of Northwest 
Pakistan. It was a border dispute with Pakistan which opened the way 
for Soviet economic influence with Afghanistan. 



In the decade from 1953 eo 1963 Daoud Khan, with Ch« support of 
the royal faally, including th« king, assumed leadership of th« country 
as prime minister. Strongly authoritarian. Daoud pressed forward 
Pushtun border claims and countered the earlier predominant American 
influence in Afghan economic development by encouraging large trade and 
economic assistance agreements with the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
Government responded with a 20 fold increase in American aid and the 
economic competition with the Soviet Union for Afghan political favor 
was in full cry, a competition which had the effect of greatly 
strengthening Afghan government control over the economy. 

Afghan political and economic development took another turn In 
1963 when King Mohammad Z«hir Shah, again with royal family approval, 
replaced Daoud and experimented for a second time with a more 
democratic constitutional system. This period brought improved 
relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan, as well as an opening for 
American influence to encourage more liberal private sector development 
of the economy. 

In 1973 Daoud deposed the king and took power as President of 
Afghanistan, an office which he held until his assassination, along 
with his family and a thousand of his supporters, by a left wing coup 
in 1978. The political Instability which followed- -both within the 
cantral government and between the government and the tribal regions- - 
lad to further conflict and tha invasion of Soviet troops in 1979. 

Thus it can be sean from this brief outline of political events 
affecting government policy, that the economic development of 
Afghanistan over recent decades took place within a political context 
of experimentation, as Afghan leaders sought to forge a modern nation. 
These factors are likely to continue to interact in the future 
evolution of Afghan society. 

The scope of this retrospective evaluation is limited to 
documentation of the main features of US economic assistance to 
Afghanistan over the period 1950-1979, to review the impact and 
strengths and weaknesses of the approaches taken, and to highlight the 
lessons gained from tha experience as a possible guide to future U.S. 
policy. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Scope of RtTteV 

AID commissioned tills retrospective review of US economic 
essistsaee to Afg h a n is t a n for 1950-1979. During this period the US 
provided almost $600 million to Afghanis ten. 

US assistance policy toward Afghanistan was based on the preaise 
that the country's capacity to resist coaaunist inroads was related to 
its economic progress. 



> Retrospective and Result* of US Assistance to Afghanistan. 

19SP-197? 

After World War II Afghan rulers aaw the US as the world's most 
technologically advanced country and sought to engage American 
engineers and educators in their development. At Afghan initiative in 
the mid- 1940s an ambitious program of irrigation works and road 
construction was begun in the Helmand Valley by an American 
construction firm, Morrison-Knudsen, financed by Afghanistan's slender 
foreign exchange resources and by follow-up loans from the US Export 
Import Bank— totalling a combined $60 million. The Helmand Valley 
program wes to engage US prestige and substantial US assistance for 
over three decades. 

By the mid-1950s Afghan leaders were disappointed In what they 
perceived as lukewarm US official support for their country's 
development. Anticipated benefits from US contractor work in the 
Helmand Valley were disappointing and US Point Four technical 
assistance averaged only $1.5 million a year over 1952-56. This level 
of assistance was in marked contrast with much larger US assistance for 
Iran and Pakistan as part of US policy to contain Soviet expansion, a 
fact which did not escape the attention of Afghan leaders. 

If the government of Afghanistan was to realize its ambitious 
plans for economic development, a new strategy for gaining more foreign 
assistance would be necessary- -a strategy which would engage both the 
US and Soviet Union. Accordingly the Afghan Government adopted new 
policy of dramatically improved relations with the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Economic M<j to Afghmlittn 

During 1955 the Soviet leader Khruschev launched his country's 
first major initiative of economic assistance to a Third World country - 
•a $100 million credit to Afghanistan on highly concessional terms. 
The Soviet economic aid was phased with well planned political 
overtures to Afghan leaders. Including encouragement of Afghan claims 
to Pushtun tribal lands within Pakistan's northwest border. 



In the 20 years after 1955 Soviet economic aid to Afghanistan 
totalled $1.3 billion, not including military assistance, Soviet aid 
pro j acts vara selected and timed for their political Impact and 
strengthened the tendencies of Afghan leaders toward state-directed 
development. The Soviet program was predominantly in highway links, 
electric power and petroleum investment, industrial enterprises, and 
regional development in the Pushtun tribal lands of eastern 
Afghanis tan. 

While Soviet aid was presented to Afghan leaders mainly as "non- 
political" trade credits, repayable in Afghan commodities, Soviet aid 
progressively preempted Afghan trade and greatly influenced its pattern 
of development. 

Iht VSgrogria of Espiwais AHiiunct 

The US accepted Khrusehsv's challenge of "competitive co- 
existence" in Afghanistan and increased its annual aid level 20- fold in 
a broad scale program of capital and technical assistance. US 
objectives were to offset Afghan economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union, strengthen Afghan links with free world countries— particularly 
those with Pakistan- -and to blunt the force of communist economic 
penetration. 

The US program was concentrated largely on social overhead and 
infrastructure investment In Afghanistan. This was investment of a 
long term nature which under the best of circumstances would require 
seme 20 years to realize economic benefits. It was believed at the 
time chat laying the foundation for economic growth would provide the 
best bulwark against communist penetration. 

One half of the US assistance was in capital construction projects 
for expanding road and aviation links both within Afghanistan and with 
free world countries, as well as for further irrigation and power 
development in the Helmand Valley. 

Almost a third of the US program was for training and 
institutional development in the areas of education, agriculture and 
public policy and administration- -sectors seen mm critical both to 
future economic development and to the orientation of the country. In 
the sectors US assistance was preeminent. 

USAIO's efforts in other sectors— health and sanitation, private 
sector development, family planning, and rural development— were on a 
relatively small scale, constituting about seven percent of the US 
funding. 

As a result of the American assistance, a large number of Afghans 
were trained- -within and outside the country- -to staff newly 
established training institutions and the greatly expanded economic 
ministries and development agencies of the government. AID'S education 
program was the aost ambitious of its kind for any developing country 



in the world. It built a set of higher level institutions to train 
future generations of leaders in economic and technical fields and a 
basis for later expansion of primary and secondary schools throughout 
the country. However, the extension of education in the areas outside 
Kabul proved relatively United, given the low Afghan priority for 
rural development generally. 

In agriculture US assistance provided key technical and training 
inputs necessary for production increases. Particularly successful was 
the prograa to accelerate wheat production in irrigated areas by 
aebilizing the provision of fertilizer and related farmer credit 
outside the traditional government structure. This proved to be the 
critical factor and it resulted in significant increases in wheat 
yields and substantially enhanced the country's overall food grain 
security. 

On the whole, however, US efforts to improve the management of 
government services, including tax and fiscal reforms, were strikingly 
unsuccessful. The Afghan bureaucracy expanded but it remained a 
bulwerk of traditional influence end patronage with limited 
effectiveness or outreach beyond Kabul for implementing development 
programs. This conclusion applied, for example, to the Ministry of 
Agriculture which despite large and sustained US assistance failed to 
develop a viable institutional capability for support of Afghan 
agricultural development. 

IBP«T of. ScoTTCBic Assistance 

Despite the widely acknowledged administrative weaknesses of the 
government, some observers saw its overall economic progress as 
remarkable considering the country's initial underdevelopment. 
Certainly overall annual foreign assistance of $100 million for 25 
years after 1955 provided the sinews for development and a great deal 
of social overhead and infrastructure investment was in place. 

Of the some $2.5 billion of total aid, the Soviet Union provided 
60 percent and the US about 25 percent. International agencies --the 
World Bank, United Nations agencies, and Asian Development Bank-- 
provided 9 percent of the total and other bilateral donors provided the 
remaining 6 percent. 

Given the large investment in physical and social infrastructure 
Afghanistan in the early 1970s should have been positioned to step up 
the pace of productive activities and incomes. This did not happen. 
Economic growth barely kept up with the estimated 2 percent increase in 
population and this growth was largely the result of externally funded 
construction projects— which were now falling off- -and of the enclave 
development largely concentrated in Kabul and a few other centers. The 
rest of the country had benefitted very little and 60 percent of the 
people were submerged in dire poverty. 



Afghanistan's rulers and ths newly e'ducated mlddla class- • 
numbering ioh 100,000 in a nation of 15 million-were not abla to naka 
tha transition from aid- financed construction of physical facilities to 
thair effective use through harnessing resources for ancillary 
productive investment and overall economic aanagaaant. Given the 
impossibly wesk government administration, it vas unfortunate that 
Afghanistan had bean encouraged to adopt a centrally directed statist 
approach which allowed little scope for decentralized local and private 
initiatives. - r 

The paralysis in Afghan economic and development policy vas in 
part a result of conflicting donor pressures and advice arising from 
the econoaic competition between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

In the early 1970a the Afghan ruling and middle classes in Kabul 
were convinced that economic development had failed to yield any real 
benefits, and instead brought only intractable problems. This deep 
disillusionment extended to the system of government and led 
politically motivated leaders to boldly and ruthlessly experiment with 
new solutions. 

CgllclmiOTU md Outstanding Lessons fr a « t*. a^ E CT «rl.m g » 

As Afghanistan amergea from tha last ten years of communist 
domination in Kabul and fighting in the countryside, its nev leaders -- 
and those that seek to help them- -will have an opportunity to sat a nev 
course for political and economic rehabilitation. For this the lessons 
of the past are important. 

- Overcoiiceiltration- on large e«nle*1 nrolactg hy froth n s « nd 
Sgvjct lid flatly distorted m»»H fl priori^*. *** 



Far from being complementary -as claimed by US officials 
at the tine- -the competitive coexistence of US and Soviet 
Union aid had strongly destabilizing economic and political 
effects on Afghanistan's development. This vas more in the 
Soviet than American interest. 

What is indicated for the future is broadly based local 
and regional development, both to correct past over- 
investment on centralized development and to encourage more 
local political autonomy. 

The political uses of aid should be better „«,»««»h < p 
Mlation to short and lanynr t ^ra PS nM«t^ t 

Politically motivated assistance should be clearly 
identified and realistically programmed as to its purposes 
and the timing of expected benefits. 



In th« immediate future the priority aid tasks will be 
th* emergency relief needs of those who have borne the brunt 
of fighting, and of the returning refugees. For this United 
Rations agencies should take the lead, both to mobilize world 
financial assistance and to fly the flag above conflicting 
factions and the disorder which is likely to follow Soviet 
military withdrawal. 

However, relief and rehabilitation progress are closely 
related to the future direction of eeonoaic develepaent 
which, in turn, is not politically neutral. The task of 
political and eeonoaic reconstruction cannot be left entirely 
to international agencies. The US should maintain a 
creditable bilateral assistance program directed to US 
objectives, both directly and in cooperation with other free 
world assistance. 

An overly narrow focus on governaent-to-goverrfflent ai£ 

favored Sgyjet objectives for centralized stat i st 

flmloraent- 

A better nodal in future aid relations with new Afghan 
leaders would be to agree on general guidelines which would 
allow flexibility in channeling aid to private and local 
intermediaries who are closer to development needs and 
implementation problems. 

Soviet aid credits and accumulated Afghan debt payable In 
commodities Preempt prospects of private sector development. 

The best prospects for Afghan private capital formation 
are in the area of trade. However, continuing large-scale 
aid by the Soviet Union, as part of efforts to rehabilitate 
its image and influence, plus outstanding debt of well over 
$2 billion are a heavy mortgage on prospects for private 
sector development. 

A new Afghan leadership should be encouraged to only 
accept grant aid from the Soviet Union and to seek a writing 
off of past debt as partial reparations. 

Alternatively, an international agreement could be 
undertaken on behalf of Afghanistan to forgive all 
outstanding debt owed by Afghanistan to bilateral donors as 
part of overall rehabilitation efforts. For the US this 
would involve forgiveness of about $80 million. 

USAID experience demonstrates that with the right 
investment climate and technical services there is a 
potential for private investment in both agriculture and 
industry. 



PSAIP war— gphaalgert tha afficlancv of eachnical solutions 
in orolact praoaratlon without ancuah attention to Afghan 

cultural and Inatlraiopal factors. 

Over confidence in American expertise often meant that 
too little attention was paid to local circumstances and 
cultural values in AID activities. Adequate tlas for 
preparation of projects in consultation with tha local paopla 
aost diractly concarnsd Is particularly important. This was 
a specific failing of OS aid in tha Kslmand Valley. 

Oftan Afghan officials themselves wars not wall inforaad 
on the culture and attitudes of people in the rural areas. 
This was in part due to the diversity of ethnic cultures in 
the country, but also to tn elitist altitude by officials who 
believed that local people were too uninfomed to know their 
own interests. 

ft dwlrtbic faftit aotttl for Afghan deyalwagnt end aid, at 
Itflgt In tht nt*t ftw ytara. la a dacentralised, approach 
band on mi ate and tribal n«t»orfa of. Itadtrshlg and 
participation- 

"Locally based development" would utilize past capital 
investaant in roads and irrigation systems and would take 
account of the experience of the last ten years in 
Afghanistan which witnessed the loss of legitimacy for 
central authority and the reality of local ailitary and 
political influence. It would also allow tine for the 
gradual evolution of a unified esntrel goveraaent which 
almost certainly will be a common goal for the country. 

Such diversified approach to aid in consultation with 
local Afghan leaders, which is likely to vary from locale to 
locale, may wall require some rethinking of past AID 
praeticas, as well as recognition that in traditional 
societies the transfer of material bene fits ••including aid- 
is a normal source of political influence and power. 

To be effective there is no substitute for AID to 
develop a cadre of career off icars who speak the local 
language and are able to work closely with select Afghan 
leaders who have, or are able to develop, skills in building 
community support for local development activities. 

Particularly applicable are the lessons of AID 
experience in the 1970s which began to focus on helping the 
Afghan people to grow more food, to be healthier through 
basic health services in the rural areas, to educate their 
children in primary community schools, and engege in rural 
works designed to promote employment and increase Income. 
This sectoral experience is related in part II of the report. 



I. OVERVIEW AND RESULTS OF US ASSISTANCE 
TO AFGHANISTAN 1950-79 

A. Origin cf th« PS P^y™. 

1- Wltttlt gf the economy of Afrh^i^n 

Afghanistan in the 1950s was among the least developed 
countries in the world. Its economy was based en subsistence 
agriculture and many noaadle people raised livestock. Internal trade 
outside the towns was mostly by barter. Coaaunications and transport 
were rudimentary and goods were largely shipped by pack-animals for 
there were few roads. Power developaent was at a beginning state. In 
several centers there was a handful of small factory- type complexes to 
gin cotton and produce soaps, leather goods, and seed oils The 
principal exports were karakul sheep pelts, cotton, and fruits. Less 
than 8 percent of the population were estimated to be literate (See 
Annex D, Economic and Social Dsta.) 

2 - Afghan Initiative for H-laand VmT\^ davel*™,*^ 

The Aaerican engagenent in assisting with the developaent of 
Afghanistan wes taken at the initiative of the Government of 
Afghanistan in signing a $17 million dollar contract in 1946 with 
Morrison-Knudsen (MXA). an Aaerican construction company, for an 
ambitious program of irrigation and highway construction in the arid 
Helmand Valley > MKA was also to train Afghan technicians for 
maintenance and supply operations. Afghan financial reserves-built-up 
during World War II -were soon exhausted and US Export- laport Bank 
loans totalling $39.5 aillion (in 1949 and 1954) permitted construction 
to continue. 

The project eneoapassed two major dams, power facilities 
diversion dams, an extensive system of irrigation, roads, land 
reclaaation and resettlements . It was a aonuaental program of 
development in a watershed draining 40 percent of the Afghan land area 
and affecting soae 2 aillion people, or almost * fifth of the entire 
population. This prograa. which in soae respects was beyond the 
C *« Pf? 1 ** of boCh th * Af « h * n Government and the M-K engineers, was 
officially to engege US prestige and developaent assistance for the 
ensuing two decades. 

For Afghanistan's leaders the Helmand Valley had been the capital 
of the Charaavid civilization- a 10th century irrigation center-end is 
today in the heart of the Pushtun lands, the dominant tribal group of 

Morrison-Knudsen established a subsidiary, Morrison-Knudsen 
Afghanistan (MKA) . to handle the work in Afghanistan. 



the country and origin of tho royal family. Thus the project engaged 
considerable Afghan national pride and vidaspraad support for tha 
rastoration of aneiant glorias. 

Reclamation of land and security of irrigation for food 

production wars raasonabla development priorities. Tha traditional 

peasant and pastoral economy produced an annu*l average of 3 Billion 

tons of basic food— engaging soae 90 percent of the labor of its 

people— for a bare aargin of subsistence. Periodic drought years led 

JL^nS ° f a 1 ?*!? 17 thou ** nd ton * of wheat and flour fro. the US in 
is*/, 1933 and 1954. 

However, the Helaand project's initial scale and cluing were 
highly unrealistic given tha weak institutional capabilities for 
development and the shortage of Afghans able to handlo the management, 
technical and social problems which ensued. 

Morrison-Knudsen performed well in the construction of specific 
engineering works, but was too ready to accept the risks of shortcuts 
proposed by the Afghans-omitting surveys which should have been 
performed and agreeing to Afghan ancillary services which clearly could 
not be performed. As a result MKA took on tasks which it was ill- 
prepared to handle such as land preparation and reclamation and helping 
to resettle some thousands of nomads on poorly reclaimed land 
functions which MKA could well have declared outside its field of 
competence . 

Both the Afghan government and Morrison-Knudsen appear to have 
assumed that traditional Afghan farmers already on the land would know 
how to apply appropriate water and cultivation practices in the use of 
irrigated land. This hopeful assumption proved ill-founded. 

Nor was the Export-Import Bank entirely realistic in providing a 
relatively limited loan for a project of such scope and complexity 
without a conditional requirement for adequate technical support in 
agricultural and water management practices. Also unrealistic were the 
terns of the loan for its amortisation over nine yaars-latar extended 
to 18 years at a rate of 4.5 percent. Comparable projects in more 
advanced countries would have qualified for amortization periods of up 
to 40 years, but these were beyond tha Bank Ex-Im's authority and its 
directors believed that tha loans should be made because American 
prestige was on the line in terms of providing financial support to 

American prestige was the touchstone which would drive sustained 
and higher levels of official US funding for the Helmand Valley project 
over the next two decades. The American Ambassador in Kabul would 
report in 1958 that failure to do so would result in -chaos and dire 
consequences" for American political interests in that part of the 
world. 



3. us wiiuiwt to the 1950s end the Soviet challenge 

Under President Trunin's Point Four program an agreement was 
signed in Kabul in early 1951 for a US prograa of technical cooperation 
which averaged about $1.5 Billion annually over the five years to 1956. 
US technical assistance focused on providing advisors in agriculture, 
vocational and general education and training Afghans in the US. 

However, beginning in 1956 US development assistance jumped to an 
average level of over $28 Billion annually, largely in response to an 
eaerging economic competition with the Soviet Union in Afghanistan. 

The first Soviet aid to Afghanistan was a $3.5 million loan in 
1953 for a number of small construction and industrial projects. This 
was followed up in 1956— on the occasion of Khrushchev's visit to 
Kabul—with a $100 million line of credit and an apparent Soviet 
intention to orient the economy and trade of Afghanistan toward the 
Soviet Union. Facilitating "Soviet economic penetration" --as President 
Eisenhower termed it-was the closing of the Pakistan border in 1955 
for five months to Afghan trade- -due to tension over Pushtun tribal 
areas- -and the opportunity for the Soviet Union to provide alternative 
trade and transit facilities through its own territory. 

In the period 1956-1960 the US accepted the challenge of 
"competitive co-existence" in Afghanistan and launched e broed scale 
program of capital and technical assistance totalling $143 million 
focused on Helmand Valley and agricultural development, transport, 
education and public administration, and natural resources. 

The Helaand Valley project became a central priority of US 
development assistance with total US commitments reaching a level of 
$54 million. American technicians now assumed responsibility for the 
project and supplemental US funds made up for lagging Afghan 
commitments. For the first time the staffing needs of the Helmand area 
project were viewed as an integrated whole which encompassed 
engineering, land reclamation, agricultural research and extension and 
assisting with community aspects of the irrigation program. However, 
the shortage of qualified personnel and administrative problems, for 
both the Americans and Afghans, would continue to limit realization of 
the project's economic potential. 

In addition to giving the Helmand Valley a boost and assisting 
broader country-wide efforts at agricultural development, the US 
initiated a politically significant regional program of transport 
assistance in roads, vehicles, and airports— and even allocated funds 
for the travel of Afghan pilgrims to Mecca ($195,000). 

The regional transit project, estimated at $26 million, was an 
effort to strengthen transit and transportation facilities through 
Pakistan. This included improved transshipment facilities in Karachi, 
extension of the Pakistan rail-head into Afghanistan and upgrading the 
road system to Kandahar and Kabul. At the same time, the US undertook 
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the politically difficult task of improving relations btcmin Pakistan 
and Afghanistan in cha intarast of secure access for Afghan trada to 
fraa world markets --an altarnativ* to thosa through tha Soviat Union. 

A further $27 Billion was alloeatad for air transportation 
faeilitiaa. including airport construction, two DC-4 aircraft, and 
training for personnal at all lavals of air control, aaintananca and 
operations. Tha climax was tha prestige establlsfaaent of Afghanistan's 
national airline, with the participation of Pan American Airways (Pan 
A&> and regularly scheduled air links to the outside world. 

The third major area of priority US assistance was in education 
and public administration with funding allocations of about $10 
Billion. Projects were undertaken in the Afghan Institute of 
Technology; in vocational agricultural training and at the Faculty of 
Agriculture and Engineering; in teachers' education, the teaching of 
English and university administration. Additionally the US undertook a 
project for advising tha Afghan Ministries of Finance and Planning. 

4. Political and foreign policy nbiacciv 

US political objectives in Afghanistan ware first to keep 
Afghanistan free, and second to bring Afghanistan closer to its free 
world neighbors, and by so doing to lessen Afghan economic dependence 
on the Soviet Union and blunt the force of comaunist economic and 
political penetration in Asia. 

In order to meet these political objeetivee for dealing with the 
Soviet challenge, the economic asaistanea program was considered the 
most effective tool available to the United States. 

In particular, the US government was concerned with the serious 
drift of the Afghan economy toward the Soviet Union as a result of the 
large Soviet credits repayable in commodltiea and the opening of 
convenient transit facilities for Afghan trade through the Soviet 
Union. The massive Soviet programs— economically, culturally, 
diplomatically- -were directed to undermining Afghanistan's free world 
relationshipa. The US FY 1958 Congressional Presentation expressed 
"real apprehension as to the survival of the Afghan state". 

By helping Afghanistan maintain its independence and encouraging 
the democratic development of the country's political and economic 
institutions, the US hoped to nullify a major objective of Soviet 
policy, namely the entry of communism into Afghanistan and among the 
nations of South Asia. This was seen as a direct threat to US foreign 
policy goala in Pakistan. India and Asia generally. 

The Soviet Union was perceived as seeking to counter free world 
security efforts centered in the Baghdad Pact. Strategically 
Afghanistan was seen by the US as an important "salient protruding deep 
into the Northern Tier of the nations of the Baghdad Pact." It would 
be a serious blow to US foreign policy interests and to the defenses of 
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the Northern Tier countries (Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan) if 
Afghanistan became closely aligned with the Soviet Union. 

The US government concluded that the capacity of Afghanistan to 
resist Soviet inroads was directly dependent on its economic progress. 
It vas important to expand US influence in fields which would have a 
direct impact on the Afghan population, such as agriculture and 
education. Should Afghanistan— through its association with the free 
world— be unable to achieve the necessary economic progress, then the 
free world would suffer a defeat which would bo recognized throughout 

It was for these reasons that the econoaic assistance program was 
seen as strategic to tie defense of US foreign policy objectives in 
Afghanistan and Asia. 

B- Accelerated Aid and Umits of kf»h» n C«a e iM«« 

*• AfEhan government plans for «<»«.«•» «r*t*d »»-f«t-.nr» 

It was the Government, rather than the private merchants, of 
Afghanistan that played a dominant role in pressing for large scale 
public development projects. Afghan leaders saw the competition 
between the US and the Soviet Union as a golden opportunity to obtain 
high levels of economic assistance for accelerated modernization of 
Afghanistan. 

The first Afghan Five Year Development Plan, 1956-1961— 
essentially a shopping list of projects— involved estimated expendi- 
tures of $280 million, mainly for roads, dams, airports, factories, 
power stations, and schools. These were largely financed by foreign 
assistance and carried out by foreign experts from the Soviet Union, 
West Germany, the United States, and the United Nations (UN). For the 
second Five Year Plan, 1962-66, the Afghan government projected a 
three -fold increase in development outlays of over $800 million and 
sought major commitments from the US and Soviet Union toward its 
financing. 

American aid policy toward Afghanistan in the early 1960s, under 
President Kennedy's administration, sought to slow up the pace of US 
commitments to large capital projects. Consequently, unlike the Soviet 
Union, the US did not make a large advance financial commitment to the 
Afghan Second Plan. Bather the approach of the new US Agency for 
International Development (AID) was to consider capital assistance for 
specific, high priority project proposals in terms ef Afghan 
■absorptive capacity" for development. This meant a priority for 
completing the capital projects already begun in the late 1950s and a 
redirection of new US assistance commitments to alleviating Afghan * 
human and institutional constraints on development. 

US assistance strategy in the 1960s was still geared to the 
objective of offering Afghanistan an alternative to over-reliance upon 



Soviet aid. However, the USAID program was directed primarily to 
helping Afghanistan develop Its houn resources end institutions 
essentiel to progressive developaent end to encouraging the Afghan 
government to mobilize the countries own resources for developaent. By 
providing relatively large-scale technical assistance In education, 
agriculture, government aanagcaent and economic policy and planning, 
the US sought not only to help Afghanistan Improve its vital human and 
institutional capacities for development hut, at the same time, to 
maximize American influence on these politically important areas of the 
society. 



*• Personnel «id «n>m..«.i f~*1 m 

The Initiation of many large scale development projects 
by both the US and Soviet Union had severely strained Afghan capacities 
for implementation. It was easy enough for the Afghan Government to 
look to foreign engineers and construction firms to build turn-key 
infrastructure projects. However, it was quite difficult to find 
qualified Afghans to operate the completed facilities. The country 
faced a critical shortage of trained technical personnel which 
endangered the utility of much of the capital investments. 

There were severe limitations on the capacity of the Afghan 
Government to mobilize sufficient budgetary resources to cover the 
local costs of the projects for which foreign exchange costs had been 
met by external grants and loans. Nor was it clear that the Afghan 
government could mobilize sufficient internal resources to perform its 
responsibilities for the local costs of later operation and 
maintenance . 

The balance of payments also was a matter of concern. There was 
i V ia, " di * t * P ro «P« ct °f increasing export earnings during a period 
when there would be increasing need to make payments on past loans - 
both in terms of commodity payeents to the Soviet Union and cash 
payments to the US. Trade with the Soviet Union was increasing and in 
the early 1960s constituted 40 percent of total Afghan trade. 

°- Th« Imact of transit or a hl.>m« nt, ^tp «p» T K|gni 

The recurrent difficulties between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan over Pushtun tribal lands in both countries flared up in 1961 
with a resulting breaking off of diplomatic relations and an Afghan ' 
closure of the border with Pakistan. This led to a considerable 
disruption of Afghanistan's relatively sizeeble trade to and from Free 
World countries, including almost all US assistance. The Soviet 
position in Afghanistan was strengthened as a result. Trade and 
transit facilities with the Soviet Union remained open. 

The Afghans sought US assistance to create a new transit route 
through Iran to the Persian Gulf as an alternative to transit through 



Pakistan. However, thara was littla interest in financing tha 
construction of an axtansiva nav road systan and tha additional port 
facilitias which would ba raquirad. 

Tansion batwaan Afghanistan and Pakistan over tha bordar araas was 
a sarious obstacla to aff active US aid operations in Afghanistan. The 
closing of tha bordar stalled important engineering, construction and 
other equipment for US financed projects for road construction, 
improvements in the Helaand Valley and expansion of education 
facilities. Over 30,000 tons of AID material destined for Afghanistan 
was stalled en route through Pakistan. In some cases projects were 
delayed for up to two years as a result, with all the attendant 
personnel aanageaent and cost overruns which that involved. 

Several UN program were initially in danger of being disrupted, 
including the World Health Organization's aalaria eradication efforts, 
but the UN was able to ship essential oupplies for Afghanistan through 
the Soviet Union. 

It was not until after 1963 when Afghanistan lessened its 
political agitation over Pushtunistan that problems of transit through 
Pakistan began to be eased. 

C. ChaiMinr Rationale of US Assisting* 

Over the 30 years from 1950 to 1979 US economic assistance to 
Afghanistan was to go through four separate phases , each with its own 
rationale in terms of development theory and the role of external 
assistance. These phases overlap in time and their elements were often 
combined in practice. Nevertheless, there tended to be a central 
organizing philosophy and principles which guided US assistance in 
different periods. Some have called this the -changing "fads" of 
foreign assistance, as the changing emphasis in development programs 
has tended to shift priorities. 

It is important to understand, or at least identify, these shifts 
in development thinking and assistance priorities since each had its 
advocates and their views strongly affected the perspective of program 
avaluators who look to the lessons of the past as a guide to current 
and future actions. 

To some extent the development experience of the united States in 
Afghanistan, and the changing rationale for assistance, was similar to 
that in ether Third World developing areas. But this is an over- 
simplification as each country is a unique entity with its own social, 
cultural and political dynamic. Afghanistan is a striking example in 
this regard. 

The four phases identified were (1) Point Four technical 
assistance. (2) physical capital formation and growth, (3) human 
capital and institutional development, and (4) people-oriented 
development and equity. 
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1. Paint Four technical assistance 

The US initial assistance program in Afghanistan in tha aarly 
1950s— emanating from tha US Point Four assistant:* philosophy- -was 
directed to lifting productivity gsnsrally through tha application of 
advancsd knowledge and techniques in tha us* of existing tools and 
productive endowments and institutions. Th* underlying assusption is 
of a vid* rang* of opportunities for raising tha l*v*l of economic 
parfomanc* in leu developed countries merely by applying advanced 
knowledge and techniques. It is predominantly a technology approach— 
Independent of large capital assistance— with major application for 
rural and agricultural economies in order to strengthen the base for 
future capital formation. 

The Point Four approach looked to area-wide program applications 
based on in-country technical missions and strongly emphasized a 
judicious application of capital on the basis of surveys of resources 
and institutions and assessments of relative priorities for investment. 
Its approach is that of an evolutionary development proeees. The early 
US technical assistance projects in agriculture and vocational 
education were in this mode. 

In many ways the Point Four technical assistance approach made 
good economic sense for Afghanistan and elements of the approach 
continued to be applied by both the US and United Nations economic 
missions. 

2. Capital-led economic growth 

The development assistance approach of the late 1950s and 
1960s favored capital formation, primarily for infrastructure, as the 
best means for moving the stagnant economies and traditional societies 
of Third World countries toward sustainable economic growth. Growth 
was essential to alleviate poverty, and accelerated growth would Induce 
the necessary social and economic changes to break out of traditional 
stagnation. The main engine of growth waa by raising the level of 
investment- -both from internal savings and by foreign economic aid. 
This could best be done through economic planning. 

The Russians were advocates of high economic growth through 
planned measures to force saving for infrastructure and industrial 
development. This "Russian model" had a wide appeal in Third World 
countries. Rich countries were industrialized, poor countries were 
agricultural; hence, the way to become rich was to invest heavily in 
infrastructure and manufacturing. 

It was widely believed that a large injection of foreign aid for 
capital formation could help low- income countries accelerate economic 
growth, and that this, in turn, would permit them to raise the level of 
domestic savings for sustained investment from their own resources. 



It was this model of capital-led plaxmad economic growth, with its 
high laval of assistance for infrastructure investacnt. which was 
pursued by both the United States and Soviet Union in their coapetition 
for econoaic and political influence in Afghanistan. The Governaent of 
Afghanistan initiated the process by, first, gaining American 
involvement in the development of the roads and dams of the Helmand 
Valley and, second, by courting large-scale Soviet economic assistance 
for industrial and infrastructure projects. Both Russian and American 
technicians were to advise the Afghan Ministry of Planning over several 
decades on how it could best be done. 

3. Hunin C«n1tal foraation «nd institutional d evelopment 

In the 1960s the primary emphasis of American assistance was 
on education, training, skill formation and manpower planning- -that is 
on what was called "human capital" and on institution building in 
schools and governaent agencies. 

Specifically, AID sought to avoid matching the Russians in 
continuing competitive commitments of assistance for physical 
infrastructure investment, which the Russians continued to maintain at 
very high levels. The levels of infrastructure assistance were already 
beyond the Afghan capacity for "absorption," or for effective use and 
management. 

The American prograa focused on training people to manage the 
enlarged capital bate and generally to expand the institutional 
capacity for developaent. US projects provided large scale assistance 
for Kabul University and for executive and senior level training in 
many of the governaent departaents and agencies. Particular emphasis 
was placed on iaproveaent of financial management and the tax system as 
well as of the overall budget and planning processes of the governaent. 

For Afghanistan in the 1960s, it was the managerial and domestic 
financial capacity, and related institutions, which appeared to be the 
major constraint on effective development. 

4. People oriented dav»lnnn,..nt 

In the early 1970s the emphasis of AID thinking on development 
assistance shifted quite markedly. There was less concern with 
econoaic growth as such which was now assumed to be of little or no 
benefit to most of the people. Consequently, the central development 
concerns of AID, and of its program in Afghanistan, were with 
employment, policies for direct alleviation of poverty, improving the 
distribution of income and the satisfaction of basic human needs. In 
these terms many of the past AID programs were judged to have been on 
the wrong track. 

In AID'S "new directions" for the 1970s, central planning ceased 
to be considered important since governaent allocation of resources, 
and state intervention generally, was seen as creating inefficiency 



and, hence, more often than not retarding developnant. Tha pxiea 
aechanisa waa aaan aa auparior to planning. 

Tha foeua on povarty and tha downgrading of physical investment 
and tha move away from eantral planning waa aeeonpaniad by a ranawad 
upsurge of intazaat in agzieultura and rural development. Moat of tha 
poor live in tha eountrysida and ara angagad in agricultura and hanea a 
graatar eoneorn with povarty naturally lad to graatar intaraat in 
agricultura. * Alio it had baan daaonstratad by tha "green ravolution" 
in tha application of fartilizar and high yialding aaad variatiaa that 
tha prospaeta for accalaratad agricultural growth could b« dramatically 
laprovad by ralativaly aodaat invastaant in tachnical change, such as 
expand! tura on plant braading. 

Aaong tha changing priorltiaa of AID aasistanco during tha 1970s 
wara halping tha Afghan paopla to: 

grow aora food and bacoaa salf sufficient through iaprovad 
distribution of new eaed varietiea and fertilizer, 

-- be healthier by extending Baaic Health Centers and aedical 
services, including faaily planning services, to rural areas, 

increase the nuabsr of priaary schools and teachers' 
dwellings in rural areas, 

bring iaprovad, but siaple, rural works projects for bridges, 
roads, irrigation works and other snail-scale "rural infrastructure" 
needed to improve fara-to-aarket transportation, (and faraer income) , 
provide for better access to health and other services, allow for more 
efficient use of valuable irrigation water, and provide short- tera 
employment for under- eaployed rural people. 

Through theae programs AID sought to shift the focus of the 
earlier aid prograa to help the Afghan government provide services and 
other benefits which directly affect the lives of the rural population. 

D. Progress of US Assistant In th« 1960« 

During the 1960's aaj or American advisory and training missions 
directed their effort* toward introducing technological innovation and 
increased efficiency in the fields of education, agriculture, public 
administration, and private aector development. The objective of US 
technical assistance was to achieve changes in Afghan institutions and 
attitudes which would have a permanent social and cultural impact in 
each of these critically important fields. 



1. Education and treinfny 

a. introduction 

The Government of Afghanistan recognized the development 
of aducation as of fundamental importance for economic and social 
progress, and to a larga axtant lookad to tha Unltad Statas to 
formulate its aducation program and to halp build tha institutions to 
carry it out. In tha aarly 1950s adueational opportunitias in 
Afghanistan vara largely limited to traditional "mosque schools" taught 
by nullahs which reached a limited number of students. Perhaps eight 
percent of the population was able to read and write; and there was 
virtually no instruction in technical and scientific subjects. 

It was evident that with such low investment in human capital the 
r»te at which physical infrastructure could be productively utilized 
would be limited. Technical and administrative people were needed to 
make effective use of the major programs of infrastructure investment 
in roads, dams, power plants and other construction facilities. 

Of course, infrastructure investment does achieve a measure of 
economic progress for it is possible to train directly, both on-the-job 
and in special programs, many of the technicians required to drive 
trucks and tractors, to engage in construction and to operate and use 
at least partially the completed facilities. AID underwrote a good 
deal of project-related training of this type, both within Afghanistan 
and through participant training In the US and other countries. 

However, in order to lay the groundwork for long-term development 
the more decisive means to advance progress is through direct 
investment in broad education programs and institutions. Additional to 
the direct training of managers and technicians was the diffusion more 
broadly throughout the population of literacy and knowledge of new 
ideas necessary to instill the abilities and motivations favorable to 
effective use of capital investment and technology and sustained 
development. 

AID'S education program in Afghanistan was the most ambitious of 
its education efforts for any country in the world. Within the Afghan 
program, the numbers of American specialists provided for education 
development was much greater than in any other field. 

Given this massive involvement of American education assistance, 
which called forth such a large array of projects and advisors, what 
can be discerned about the underlying education strategy pursued by the 
US? 

The earliest thrust of the American assistance effort was in 
technical and vocational education. The objective was to provide 
technical, administrative and managerial training in support of AID 
programs in various sectors of the economy, including skill training 
for adolescents. This thrust was closely paralleled by programs for 
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teacher training and an Institute of Education modeled directly on 
American •ducational experience and practice. Efforts along both those 
paths were projected for the most part at higher and university levels 
of education, at strengthening the Afghan Ministry of Education, and 
with a major focus on development of Kabul University. 

On this platform for development of higher education, AID was 
gradually to extend its activities in a broader outreach in areas of 
public education to help Afghanistan establish basic schooling 
opportunities for children at primary and secondary school levels. 

b. American involvement mm ** ****** .nrt ,&.*«< 8gr »f nr« 

In the first stages of American assistance for an Afghan 
Institute of Technology, Vocational Agricultural School, Teacher 
Training College end subsequent projects, American advisors did much of 
the teaching and even functioned as administrators. The objective was 
the training of Afghan teachers end administrators, both in-country and 
abroad, to staff these newly established schools and programs. 

Most of the US education advisors were provided through 
contracting with American universities. The first contracts were with 
the University of Wyoming and with Teechers College of Columbia 
University. Later educational advisory teems were fielded by Southern 
Illinois University, Indiana University, Nebraska University and e 
group of eleven US engineering schools. 

C Technical and hiring «H„r« <t f ffn 

Programs were developed et the Afghan Institute of 
Technology in civil, mechanical, electrical, aviation and construction 
technologies. The building end facilities provided were to make the 
Institute one of the finest of its kind in Asia. 

The technical education in agriculture was later extended to a 
Faculties of Agriculture and Engineering at Kabul University. In the 
1960s the Faculty of Agriculture end Engineering wes split into two 
separate faculties, each assisted by separate teams of American 
university specialists. 

Among the early US assistance efforts in education was an 
institute for the teaching of English which was soon broadened into en 
Institute for Education. The Institute became e center for education- 
related research, and teacher training as well es for curriculum 
development and textbook preparation. A Faculty of Education was 
established in the early 1960s at Kabul University— being closely 
modelled on, and essisted by, Teechers College of Columbia University 
(TCCU). The Faculty was responsible for providing professional 
education courses and offered a major in English. 



support 



Among the elements of American assistance to Kabul University was 
>rt in the fields of academic, student and business administration 



along with a progressively expanded program for training Afghan faculty 
at American universities . Support for Improved administration was 
initially provided by TCCD and in subsequent phases by other university 
contracts. 

The US also provided funds to build and equip five new university 
buildings which would bring the various faculties of Kabul University 
into a single campus location. The new construction included an 
administration and classroom building, a library, an engineering 
building, an agricultural building and an 800-student dormitory. The 
construction project, entitled Education Facilities, was extended to 
improvements for other schools assisted by the US, including a new 
comprehensive school for the Helmand Valley. As part of this activity, 
the US essisted in the setting up a Department of School Design and 
Construction in the Ministry of Ed uc ation. 

In the early 1970s the large programs of technical education end 
faculty development at Kabul University were phased out. In part, this 
was due to recurrent student unrest which made further progress in the 
work of American advisors problematical. It also was asserted, at 
least by some, that it was time for these institutions to "graduate" 
from US assistance and for a shift of emphasis of US educational 
efforts in favor of broader coverage end improvement in the instruction 
of primary and secondary schools throughout the country. 

At the same time, it had to be admitted that- -despite large past 
US efforts "the capacity of Kabul University to relate its resources to 
the development problems of the country remained very limited. 
Consequently USAID continued its efforts, through a University of 
Nebraska team of advisors, to focus the capacity of Kabul University to 
contribute more meaningfully to the country's needs through 
Introduction of curriculum changes, research and consultation services, 
complemented by training and guest lectureships in the US to upgrade 
key members of the faculty. 

d. Public school education 

One of the interesting "outreach" education projects was 
initiated in 1962 by specialists from TCCU working with the Afghan 
Ministry of Education in the fields of curriculum, administration, 
emergency teacher training, and teacher training for women. The 
Ministry established a Community Schools Department and Community 
Schools as demonstration projects. By 1968 such schools had been 
established in every one of Afghanistan's 28 provinces. 

This type of community school which taught students to use their 
knowledge to improve living conditions and participate in community 
projects had a wide popular appeel. A number of schools of this type 
were set up independently by communities in various parts of the 
country, using volunteer labor and materials and land contributed by 
the Afghan peopI-2. There was an acute shortage of teachers as a result 



of the expanding number of primary and village schools and an emerging 
taaefaar training program was begun In 1966. 

Aftar 14 years of American assistanea to the system of primary 
taaefaar education, furthar development was assuasd by tha United 
Hatlons in 1968. US assistancs turned its attention to curriculum and 
textbook development in the late 1960a and early 1970s. 

a. . Conclusion 

The major US contribution to education in Afghanistan 
was at the University level, with a total US contribution of $53 
adllion. The large scale assistance was directed at meeting 
Afghanistan's needs for highar level institutions to train Afghan 
leaders in important managerial and technical araas of future 
development. While the effect in expanding education throughout the 
country was relatively limitad, central, educational institutions were 
in place for what was hoped would be • later expansion of improved 
elementary and secondary education throughout the country. 

2. Institution WlAin* in agriculture 

*• US support for national agricultural dnwlwwni: 

While early US technical assistance in agriculture had 
been largely directed to the Helmand Valley, in the 1960s a national 
egricultursl project extended Assistance to the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the country as a whole. Initially Its work was largely focused on 
the Kabul area. Twenty- two US direct hire advisors staffed projects in 
research, extension, irrigation, forestry, soil conservation, plant 
protection, agricultural machinery and tools, and agricultural credit. 

The thrust of this activity waa to train Afghan personnel and 
build the institutional capabilities of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
other facilities. By the mid-1960s agricultural research facilities in 
Kabul had been expanded, a pilot dairy was operating, and a poultry 
plant was producing improved chickens and hatching eggs for 
distribution to farmers. 

Work at the Ministry of Agriculture was reorganized and expanded 
with the help of American technicians to better serve other areas of 
the country. The USAID Mission assisted in the establishment of six 
regional agricultural stations, each staffed with an American advisor 
who designed the programs to be carried out by US trained Afghan 
researchers. These regional stations were located in the major areas 
concerned with irrigated agriculture and were in addition to the US 
assistance in the Helmand Valley. 

On the whole, however, the concentrated efforts at a multidisci- 
plinary approach to national agricultural development failed to 
demonstrate measurable or permanent improvement in the Ministry of 
Agriculture and its programs. Although many capable Afghan technicians 
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were trained and potentially useful facilities war* in place, a viable 
institution capable of sustained support for Afghan agriculture was not 
created. In retrospect, it is clear that the spectrum of technical 
activities was too broadly amMtious and beyond the managerial and 
professional capacities of the Ministry. 

*• fotlonal drive for ac e «1«r«t« rf i*.t production 

In 1967 in response to a US Presidential initiative, a 
comprehensive American report was produced on Agricultural Development 
in Afghanistan with special emphasis on wheat. The Afghan Government 
accepted the report's recommendations to initiate an accelerated 
.campaign to assist Afghan farmers to adopt the new fertilizer and 
irrigation-responsive high yielding varieties of wheat. The goal was 
to achieve feodgrain self-sufficiency for Afghanistan. 

Both the Afghan Ministry of Agriculture and the AID Mission 
mobilized for the campaign. A new department in the Ministry was given 
responsibility for the program which combined the functions for 
research, extension and fertilizer distribution. The USAID Mission 
increased its agricultural staff to 35 technicians in full support of 
the Afghan efforts. 

With the limited Afghan technical and managerial capabilities 
narrowly focused on this one well defined objective, a large measure of 
success was achieved. The most responsive of the wheat seeds were 
multiplied at the six Afghan research stations and demonstration plots 
were placed with some 2,000 farmers using the cultivation practices 
which combined improved seeds and fertilizer. 

Again the Afghan Government would have to mobilize a special 
effort, but this did not happen until the 1971-72 failure of the rain- 
fed wheat crop dramatized the need for improved wheat production in 
irrigated areas. The principal constraints to be overcome were timely 
availability of credit and more effective distribution of fertilizer. 

Given these well defined objectives and an urgent need for action, 
the Afghan Government, with US Mission assistance, devised a new credit 
system in which groups of farmers collectively guaranteed the repayment 
of credit by individual members of their group and a special effort was 
made to ensure fertilizer deliveries through private and government 
channels. This provided both the confidence and means to supply 
necessary fertilizer to farmers. 

Impressed with the results of this emergency effort, the 
Government proceeded to institutionalize the process by designation of 
the Agriculture Development Bank to establish a credit system for both 
suppliers and farmers, and a private stock company was organized with 
competent staff to regularize the market distribution of fertilizer. 
USAID backed up these efforts with loans for fertilizer and continued 
technical assistance. The combination of available credit and 
accessible supplies of fertilizer for farmers increased wheat yields 
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significantly and facilitated a shifting of fan land to alternative 
crops such as cotton. 

Thus USAXB's record in assisting the agricultural ssctor in 
Afghanistan was nixed. It largely failed to transform the agricultural 
ainistry which reaalned bound to Its traditional node of political and 
bureaucratic inertia. Tat when die Halted Afghan technical and 
managerial capacity could be politically mobilized to perform specific 
priority tasks in an Institutional setting outside the traditional 
constraints laposed by a line government ministry, a large aeesure of 
success was achieved in improving the productivity of irrigated 
agriculture la Afghanistan. The operational succses of the Afghan 
Fertilizer coapany vas aade possible by the objective orientation of 
its aaaageaent and staff. 

3. Public lri»<ni«gr«Hnn 

The Afghan government eervice at the end of World Wer II vas 
little more than an organization for aanageaent of the Afghan King's 
household with miniaal national functions releted to tax collection, 
maintaining order and generally preserving the privileged position of 
the ruling group. Reeruitncnt and promotion in the service gave 
recognition to educational attainments within the bounds of overriding 
and assured loyalty to traditional objectives. This eesentially 
political orientation of the Afghan civil service did not provide a 
promising institutional basis for reform and modernization of the 

Afghan eeonamr 



The Afghan ruling group sought accelerated economic development 
through maximum external assistance-for the construction of dams 
roads, public buildings and factoriee -under the reetraining control of 
the Afghan civil service to ensure minimum social and cultural change 
in traditional values and institutions. The cold war competition 
between the United States and the Soviet Onion for political influence 
in Afghanistan yielded high levels of unconditionally provided economic 
esslstance and the Afghan Government in the 1960s extended its 
supervision of the process through centrally administered development 
plans and state management of all aid-constructed facilities. 

Major and sustained efforta were undertaken by the US Mission over 
severel decades to Improve the management end efficiency of government 
services in Afghanistan, both in key central ministriee and sectoral 
organizations. The results were to prove highly disappointing. Many 
Afghans were trained and much good advise ves offered for 
administrative improvements without, however, substantially affecting 
the traditional political concerns of the Afghan civil service for 
maintaining control with marginal institutional change. 



Among the US technical assistance program in administration vera 
tha following: 

improving tax administration, budgating and fiacal management 
in the Ministry of Finance, 

— contract advisors in tha Ministry of Planning for technical 
services and participant training, 

training and equipment of the civil police, 

assistance for fiscal management and budget operations 
throughout government ministries from a US encouraged unit for 
management Improvement in the Prime Minister's office, 

inclusion of managsaent instruction for Afghan participants 
sent abroad for training in technical fields assisted by USAID 
projects, 

sustained US efforts to improve planning and management in 
the Helmand Valley, 

initiation of a project to develop a government -vide 
statistical system and Central Statistical Office, 

initiation of an ambitious demographic studies program as a 
basis for planning and management decisions regarding population and 

development matters generally, 

direct management assistance as a key objective of USAID 
assistance projects in education, agriculture, rural development and 
basic health services, 

participant training over a period of many years to Improve 
executive management capabilities of key Afghan development agencies, 

and 

training for leg-, scholars, jurists and officials of the 
Ministry of Justice to modernize the legal system and better serve the 
development needs of the nation. 

Despite these varied and sustained US efforts, the Afghan civil 
service did not change its basic orientation. Most of its 
administrators vere not development oriented and remained unmotivated 
by US standards— bound by an archaic civil aervice which resisted 
change. This is a disappointing ^praisal of the results of 25 years 
of public administration assistance by the United States. 

- Afghanistan's low level of fiscal efforts in support of its 
development programs was particularly striking, as proposal after 
proposal for tax reform remained unimplemented. The Government of 
Afghanistan found it politically convenient to finance and largely 
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implement its development program with foreign aid and foreign 
technicians. Successive development plans reaained largely shopping 
lists of projaets daspita US (and other external) advisors' af forts to 
urge adoption of a strategy for intagratad programs aimed at self - 
raliant development. 

4. Efforts to enhance tha role of th« n riv«t« Metar 

Daspita tha severe limitations of government administration, 
Afghanistan's big push for ax>darnization of its economy beginning in 
tha 1950s vas alaost entirely in tha stata saetor. Most of tha 
infrastruetura investment in lerge-sesle irrigation, roads and school 
construction was of coursa in tha public saetor, but bayond that tha 
public saetor vas aade responsible for the formation and operation of 
national Industries. Stata control of industrial development vas 
favored by the traditional large landowners who sought to avoid the 
eaergsnee of a politically strong mercantile middle elass. 

The govarnaant undertook, with foreign assistance, a nuaber of 
state owned and operated companies that produced textilea, caaent, 
sugar and aetal products. Public sector expenditures on industry and 
aining enjoyed priority eall on Afghan resources, private uoapaniea 
ware forced to disinvest in favor of state ownership and, as a result, 
by 1970 nearly three-quarters of the total capital invested in industry 
was in governaent owned factories. The government then controlled all 
aajor actlvitiaa in alaughtaring, grain nills, printing, ceaer.t, energy 
production, and ainaral extraction, as wall as aueh of the banking, the 
tourist industry, and certain conaoditias in trade. 

So pervasive was the state in the aodern and urban sector of the 
econoay, that aiddle and higher level schools of the country- - largely 
US -assisted- -were alaost entirely devoted to providing their graduates 
to the public sector, and the state for ita part was committed to their 
employment. 

Of course, the private sector in the traditional rural economy- - 
comprising agriculture, livestock, local trade and handicrafts --was 
predominant in that 85 percent of the population was dependent on these 
actlvitiaa for their livelihood. 

Private investment in the urban areas was primarily in real estate 
and bazaar trading and banking which dealt with money lending and 
foreign exchange transactiena. The severe credit and othar constraints 
on private ventures limited them largely to handicraft and small-scale 
industrial production. 

The total national product of Afghanistan in 1976-77 was on the 
order of Af 115 billion, which translatea to a national product of Af 
8,200 per capita, or ahout $130. Sectoral estimates of the net 
domestic product and of the number of persons eaployed are shown in 
Table 2. 
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With the transition from the Daoud government in 1963. Afghanistan 
entered a period which appeared promising for the evolution of 
constitutional government under the monarchy. During the next decade 
AID was encouraged to extend technical assistance in favor of private 
sector development. An AID financed study explored the potential for 
private investment in some eight product fields and also provided 
assistance for the drafting of a law to promote foreign and domestic 
private investment. 



The lav which was adapted in 1967 provided entrepreneurs with a 
variety of incentives, including tax and tariff exemptions. An 
investment advisory service was established and this was followed by 
establishment of an Investors' Association and an Industrial 
Development Bank. The United Hations, the British Commonwealth 
Secretariat and USAID worked closely together in providing technical 
support. Progress was made in training Afghan staff in a variety of 
service functions. Other USAID supported private enterprise projects 



in Afghanistan vara for mineral raaoureas and coal production, tha 
Karakul Inatltuta and vlllaga induatriaa development. 

. _ f • »«ult of government encouragement and tha improved climate 

..LSTSS!*^;^ ^? Mi f* d T^ ,iZ * d ln *»'- je *^ fecilitie. vara 
establiahedvith 86 of them In tha Kabul araa. A quarter of tha 

IFl^VfT" - * * M , by for,i « a i«»Mtora fro. nin. countrias. Twenty- 
liSL •? t * rpt if M "•" SJC P° rt «*«*•*. »«inly for laathar and 
raisin processing. Tha remaining 72 antarprlsaa vara for import 
fabrication** iBClttdin8 Myon *•***»«. Plwtic products andiatal 

and J^.? 1 !^ <•""*"**•* that with tha right investment climate 
Slf!!?^ ! «**«•• thara was a potantial for small-scale privata 
induatrial d^alopmant in AfgWtan; a potantial which however was 
fiE-SV^S* - ! * ?" " Mteri « 1 ^ for privata investment which 

f?itHt ooSSl: r?? 1 ? t f •*• **** in 1973 «* • ^•"ific.tion of 

statist policiea All banks wara nationalized in 1975-76 and tha state 
fS^TSTi ? f ataM ? ^J****** .ntarpris... Tha briafop^ng 
for more llbaral aconomic and political policias had come to an abrupt 

5 - Progress of infr«arm,.^ ir « d^i^.^ 
*• Tha US assisted <»f y .««. n , ft1irit 



, - By the and of tha 1960s US economic assistance for tha 

infrastruetur. development projects- -undertaken in the 1950.!-w«. 
plant? e0BpUt * d - *** i* 61 ^* "ads. airports, dan. «id power 

the ceSL5rJ!° "i 1 " ° f l" nd hi « hW * y hMd bMn «««cructed, linking 
the country s major towns and coaaiarcial centers and facilitating trade 

wl£ rJS^S^in *JT 1 *f l ^« u « «**«* «« co-plated in Ss6 
with a distance of 300 miles with US assistance of almost $45 Billion 
The regional highway and rail links south to Pakistan had been 

SSi!j*f^? ™ "!?*^ C * ° f "•* $52 - iUion - *» H.r.t.?.l„ Qal. 
highway of 77 miles with US assistance of over $9 million connects the 

^usTnortTo*? Srlt 1 ""' "* J *~ *" «*""* «— ^S 

■™«..t b ° ttt $9 " ill f on had OMn Providad for motor vehicles trans- 
Itl J°!' r °* d a * inc « n * nc « •quipment, and equipment for improvement 
and maintenance of secondary roads. p*ov«n«ic 

couni^ 2?3?1°S ? * irlin ? C * pabl * of •• rvin « •" ««ctions of the 
naTJflJfJ?* y J"*"?" ^ ■•* *W» P««*bl. by road, the US j 
ort^S t ^ C% "3* alr P orts - ««*»»* Pilot* «* technician, and 
provided for the purchase of airplanes and ground equipment with 
assistance of over $30 million. 



The US had provided for the financing of $24.5 for the construe- 
tion of the hydro -electric generating unite (33,000 KW) at the Kajakai 
Dan in the northern Helmand Province, a project which was not completed 
until 1977. A further §9.5 Billion vas provided in 1974-75 to finance 
the construction of transaission lines southward from Kajakai to the 
settlements of Kandahar , Lashkar Gah and Girishk. 

While the construction of the Arghandab and Kajakai dans and the 
Boghra canal by the American firm of Morrison-Knudsen, with US 
Export/Import Bank financing, had been completed as early as 1959 
USAID technical assistance had been involved for a decade in helping to 
improve the irrigetion system and develop the land. 

There were continuing problems associated with the drainage and 
poorly installed farm irrigation canals which resulted in increased 
salinization and lessening of the fertility of some of the land. AID 
technicians would be recalled to the Helmand Valley in the early 1970s 
to help cope with these drainage problems. 

Also the Afghan government continued to press AID for further 
development of irrigation infrastructure and AID accepted most 
reluctantly the financing of $10.5 million for comprehensive 
development of over 31,000 hectares of land in the Shamalan area The 
assistance was provided in 1968 under stringent conditions for 
relocation and resettlement of Shemalan resident fermers so that the 
land could be properly resurveyed and leveled for efficient irrigation. 
The Afghan government would have to renege on these conditions because 
of political difficulties. Four years later the project would be 
abandoned and the loan assistance converted to provision of equipment 
for tiie Helmand Valley Authority. 

°- High CPSt Of infrastructure dev«1 npnent to Af p h«il.«t»n 

. , . WhiU initially it had appeared clever planning by the 

Atghan government to encourage such large foreign assistance from the 
US and other donors for major infrastructure development, the 
government lacked the resources and flexibility to accompany these 
large projects with the ancillary rural investments necessary to 
realize their potential economic benefits. For example, given the 
central role of agriculture in the economy, the government would need 
to shift its emphasis in the eerly 1970s from further investment in 
large infrastructure projects to small, more productive ancillary 
projects to take full advantage of the newly built irrigation systems 
and roads. 

For a number of reesons, however, the redirection of investment 
priorities and resources proved almost impossible for the Afghan 
government. For one thing, the government was overcommitted to state 
enterprises ia the industrial sector which were a relatively non- 
productive drain on its limited resources. Second, the delays in many 
of the large on-going infrastructure projects had preempted scarce 
local expertise as well as domestic funds. Further, the US and other 
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donor* were reluctant to start now proj.ee given the difficulties they 
were encountering with existing uncompleted projects. During the 15 
years fro. 1952 to 1972, tha pariod of tha flrat thraa plana? tha 
Afghan government ehaxmalad ovar 70 pareant of available rasoureaa for 
agriculture into tha larga irrigation projacta. This laft littla for 
inveatment in small seals aetivitiea which would hava ineraasad tha 
productivity of tha overall investment in infrastrueturs. 

E. PS Aid «nd Ovr«ii n™™,- A M f«f«». f 

Afghaaistan was abla to finance its development program with 
foreign aid Tha 1950a and 1960. Afghanistan received o£ of the 
highest levela of aid on a per capital basis of any country in the 
world. Foreign aid in capital projects, commodities and technical 
aasistanca totalled about $1.2 billion during tha firat three Afghan 

Si"!' " t,ndinS 2£" l956 to 1972 < «*« this .assiv. for.igfatd 
the davalopaant effort would not hava been poasible. For example 
foreign aid provided almost 90 percent of the first five year plan, 76 
percnt of the saeond and 72 pareant of the third fiv. yaar plan 

th. tTrll fjl !™!/! ri ? d ' ** ! OVl,t Union counted for 50 parent of 
SUSSZ J I Afghanistan, th. United States, 30 percent, and the 
Is^^. C ^:J^. a UrS * ""^ ° f 0th * r COuntri *» «* ^valopment 

1- Lsvel of PS ««««*.„,., TOAO-7Q 

froa 1949 U !lS S! i «**! i r* nC * ^° **&«***•* totallad $565.2 million 
from 1949- -with the first Export laport Bank loan-to the termination 

^So^Sdit?.. 979 - ° f **■ — "*' »"•»■■«"« «« ^r PubUc 

2 - Soviet economic *ssfsr«nc# t a a^^^^^ 

t*„ c«* J^J* 8 ttm l*? 0i froa 1954 t0 1976 total •conoaic aid froa 
the Soyiat Union to Afghanistan was $1,251 million, and the Soviet 
countries of Eastern Europe provided an additional $40 Billion. 

n„. n „ T !!!,i 1 ?i ,: i*\ 0p * nin8 °* Cl °" • conoaic relation betw..n th. Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan was the result of a political dispute in 1950 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan over Pushtun tribal lands; Pakistan 
laposed an .conoaic blockade on the traditional Afghan trade routes 

Sf^S *I ^ tZitmy '^ ** * r * Sult ^friitatan agreed to expand both 
transit and direct trade with the Sovi.t Union. 

Two years later Afghan-Soviet trade had doubled froa an initial 
low level of less than ten percent of total Afghan external trade. In 
tte ensuing years Afghan trade was progressively redirected to the 

Xlrf ^"L l n 1 * rg * part this w ** Co b * *• rMult °f pending 
Soviet aid which extended credits repayable in coaaodity exports. 
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The initial Soviet aid projects in Afghanis£an in the period 1950- 
55 were responsive to expressed Afghan needs and were implemented with 
dispatch and effectiveness. These projects were; 

construction of two grain silos, a flour mill and nodern 
bakery in Kabul and Pul-i-Khumri for $3.5 million, 

Municipal public works including purchase of road 
construction equipment to pave the streets of Kabul, $2.1 Billion, 

a ceM&t plant, glass making mill, and fruit processing plant 
provided by Czechoslovakia, $5 Billion, 

construction of gasoline storage tanks in Kabul and Herat. 

This was the total of Soviet aid activities prior to 1955. They 
found favor with the Afghan government which was pleased with the 
expansion of state enterprises. 

The year 1955 marked a further stage in the evolution of Afghan- 
Soviet relations. Again Afghan tension with Pakistan led to a second 
blockade of Afghan transit trade through Pakistan. The Soviet Union 
provided free and open transit facilities in a new agreement with 
Afghanistan. Later in the year N.S. Khrushchev visited Afghanistan and 
extended a 4a year credit of $100 million at 2 percent Interest in 
support of Afghanistan's first five year plan. During the visit 
Afghanistan was presented with gifts of a hospital, buses and equipment 
for Kabul and an airplane for the king as a "tokens" of the growing 
friendship between the two countries. 

The follow-up agreement in 1956 provided that the Soviet Union 
would supply materials, equipment and technical <id for the 
construction of two hydro-electric stations, three vehicle repair 
factories, irrigation works, a physics and chemistry laboratory, 
reconstruction of the airport at Kabul, construction of a new airport 
at Begram, and a highway across the Hindu Kush mountain range through 
the Salang pass to Kabul. Subsequently the Soviet Union agreed to 
construct a 450 mile heavy duty road from Kushka on the Soviet border 
through Herat to Kandahar on a grant basis, estimated at $80 million. 

The construction of the Nungerhar dam and irrigation projects 
along the Kunar River in Eastern Afghanistan afforded the first 
opportunity to enter the heart of the heavily populated Pushtun 
regions. Later Soviet credits Included projects for a petroleum and 
mining institute, petroleum and gas exploitation in the northern 
regions of Afghanistan, and pipeline construction. 

By 19S3 Soviet aid commitments amounted to $550 million and some 
2000 Soviet technicians were working in Afghanistan. 

A critical aspect of the Soviet-Afghan aid relationship was 
military aid which under an initial agreement in 1956 was for $25 



■illion. Subsequent agreements in the 1960s would bring the total to 
an estimated $200 million- -and possibly higher. Afghanistan had 
originally requested this aid £roa the united States. It was the 
political tension with Pakistan which proapted Afghanistan to modernize 
its armed forces. 

The aajor characteristics of Soviet aid were as follows: 

— credits were allotted which were usually sufficient to carry 
the agreed projects to completion, and generally follow-up 
implementation was conducted with impressive speed and continuity of 
effort by the Russians, 

the selection and timing of Soviet agreements on lines of 
credit and projects were conducted with an excellent sense of political 
impact, taking maximum advantage of tensions between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, and with a good understanding of Afghan political and 
eeonoaic concerns, 

-- aost of the Soviet aid provided for long tera repayments in 
Afghan commodities or local currency, 

initial cost estimates and lines of credit were presented in 
a highly favorable and competitive light— consistently below those of 
western countries. However, final Soviet terms were left to later 
final reckoning at the time of repayments, 

the announcement of each nev economic link was accompanied by 
extensive Soviet publicity including assurances that no political 
strings vere involved. 

Thus it esme about that the Soviet Union took the leading role in 
financing the eeonoaic development of Afghanistan. Some observers at 
the time characterized the Soviet policy as a carefully controlled 
experiment in eeonoaic penetration. In Marxian analysis eeonoaic 
structures and developments cannot be divorced from having an 
eventually deteraining affect on social and political orientation. 

3. US and Soviet «id «n«p ir ej 

It can be said that the Soviet aid initiative* and program 
had a pervasive effect on US assistance. In a real sense the two 
programs were competing aore in political terms than eeonoaic- -using 
eeonoaic aid as aajor bargaining counters with the saail but 
influential ruling group in the country. 

Soviet technical aid, for example, was entirely provided as a 
component of its capital projects and only provided for the transfer of 
technology within that context. This was highly attractive to the 
Afghan government in comparison to the US Point Four type of technical 
assistance which focused more on filling technological gaps affecting 
broader sectors of the economy. Politically the US was pushed to 
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compete on the level of accelerated commitment of major capital project 
assistance. 

Secondly, the Soviet political competition had the effect of 
narrowing US aid options aost closely in the mode of assistance to the 
public sector of the Afghan economy. The Afghan dynastic and ruling 
group vas strongly statist and anti-private sector. US aid in the 
political competition tended to have the save political effect as 
Soviet aid in seeking to support the ruling group's internal political 
position and statist view of control over the development process and 
the econoay. This Soviet political objective of strengthening the 
Afghan bureaucracy so as to restrict the role of private investment and 
its influence was easily achieved. 

While the terms of US assistance were economically more favorable 
than those of the Soviets since it carried larger components of grant 
assistance, psychologically the Afghans regarded the trade repayment 
conditions of Soviet aid as an assurance of neutral Soviet intentions -- 
seeming to cast the relationship more. in the nature of normal 
commercial relations. The Afghan officials failed to appreciate the 
potential leverage which mounting trade deficits provided to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviets gained short-term influence over Afghan resource 
allocations by their emphasis on industrial projects which had a great 
appeal for Afghan officials who favored the expansion of state 
controlled enterprises and a more restricted role for the private 
sector. This meant that Soviet projects often tended to command 
readier access than US project to scarce Afghan budget and manpower 
resources for their operations. 

Soviet and US technicians both competed for influence with the 
Afghan Ministries of Planning and Finance. Almost certainly the Afghan 
officials concerned found it easier to accept Soviet technical advice 
not to worry about more rigorous analysis of cost-benefit ratios and 
efforts to achieve financial balance and plan coherence through 
politically difficult administrative and tax measures. Afghan plans 
remained to the end essentially a shopping list of projects proposals 
for foreign financing and USAID- inspired proposals for budgetary and 
tax reforms were politely acknowledged and consistently ignored. 

On the economic level, there was concern by some in Washington 
that the US --Soviet competition in capital project financing was 
leading to a serious overcommitment of Afghan capabilities and 
undermining the future stability of the country. Responses from the US 
Embassy tended to stress the complementarity of the two aid programs. 
There was a sectoral complementarity with the US focusing on 
agriculture and rural development where most of the people were— and on 
the educational institutions and programs which were projected to 
influence youth and the future leaders. In areas where both the Soviet 
and the US were engaged, such as roads and airports, there was an 
obvious geographic division of labor. 



A recurrent phrase of US officials and scholars of tha earlier 
period was that Afghanistan was the •economic Korea" of the cold war. 
At the save tiae, the US Embassy continued to assure Washington that 
there vas no "commingling" of Soviet and US economic assistance— which 
was more In the nature of a policy Intention rather than a reality, 
given the size of the US and Soviet aid programs relative to size and 
nature of the Afghan economy. 

In retrospect, it is fairly clear that the US-Soviet economic 
assistance competition seriously overcemmitted Afghan resources and 
distorted what otherwise might have been a more beneficial ordering of 
Afghan economic priorities. 

4. Other donor* and danai- c^araMon 

a. Overall assistant 1«™1« 

Economic assistance to Afghanistan from all sources 
totalled almost $2.3 billion in the period 1950-76. (See Table 3). 

After the Soviet Union and the US, the principal country donors 
were the Federal Republic of Germany ($142.4 million) and China ($73 
million) - A number of other countries provided aid for individual 
project activities— totalling almost $60 million. 

International development agencies also were significant 
contributors to Afghan economic programs providing over $200 million 
during the period. These were the World Bank ($97 million) , United 
Nations agencies ($58.7 million) and the Asian Development Bank ($44,99 
million) . 

b. Other donor activ* t-1 »« and coordination 

Vest German loan assistance related mainly to power 
stations, telecommunications, and the regional development in Paktya 
province. Grants were usually in the education field which sent German 
professors to Afghanistan and Afghan students on scholarships in 
Germany. The Germans provided an economic advisory group to assist the 
Ministry of Planning, along with the Russians and Americans. 

Chinese assistance was for several agricultural projects, 
including a chicken farm, carp fishery, sericulture project, tea 
plantation, along with a Parwan province irrigation project, the 
Bagrami textile mill and a semi-precious stone workshop. The oil 
exporting Middle Eastern countries, particularly Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
provided funding for industrial projects end were considering major 
funding for Infrastructure development prior to the Soviet invasion of . 
Afghanistan. 

The World Bank and Asian Development Bank have concentrated their 
activities largely in the agricultural and rural sectors, including 



irrigation, agricultural credit, livestock, and fruit/vegetable export 
development, as well as primary education and road maintenance. 

United Rations agencies have provided technical assistance over a 
broad range of fields, including agriculture, education, public health, 
public works, small Industries, cartography, etc. 

Regular donor meetings were held informally under the auspices of 
the United Nations Resident Representative. The USAID Mission 
cooperated closely with the Vorld Bank and other donors on agricultural 
and rural development projects and with the Canadians, World Bank and 
United Hat ions in primary education. Overall, however, it cannot be 
said that donor assistance was well coordinated, either among the 
principal sources of external assistance or with coherent Afghan 
development priorities. 
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F. lamaee of PS Assistant 

1. Economic and »oc*«1 Jw^t- 

*• Differing Perspectives on develonnent protrtM 

In winding up his monumental work en Afghanistan, Louis 
Dupree was to conclude in aarly 1970 that "On whatever social, 
economic , political, or cultural scale one wishes to use, the Afghans 
have made as much, if not sore, progress (however defined) as any other 
developing nation. The problems remain, however, and the solutions are 
for tiie future." 

This assessment is a useful reminder that progress may best be 
assessed in relation to the point from which a nation starts its climb 
toward modernization and how far it has come beyond that starting 
point. In these terms, considering Afghanistan's low level of 
development at the end of World War II, and the society's structure as 
a series of isolated, fragmented and essentially traditional and tribal 
communities, its economic and social progress in the 30 years to 1979- - 
when the Soviet military invasion took place- -can be seen as excep- 
tional. On such a scale of distance traveled, Afghanistan may have 
made as much progress as any other developing nation, as Louis Dupree 
believed. 

Yet progress itself had generated a number of increasingly 
difficult problems. How one regarded the Afghan government's capacity 
to deal with them colored the assessments of observers at different 
points of tine. Louis Dupree, for example, when he wrote his 
assessment was guardedly optimistic about the then evolving Afghan 
parliamentary experiment in democracy under King Mohammad Zahir Shah. 
A few years later it was clear that the experiment had failed, the King 
had been deposed and the political prospects had changed dramatically. 
For many observers the outlook was much less promising. 

A mood of pessimism permeated the World Bank report of 1972 which 
summed up the situation as follows: "The past fifteen years have been 
frustrating and disappointing for those concerned with development in 
Afghanistan. A relatively high level of aid sustained high levels of 
investment to little visible purpose in terms of higher standards of 
living for the vast majority of the population. To soae extent it was 
inevitable that the major share of this investment would be needed for 
basic economic and social infrastructure, with long gestation periods. 
However, it ha* proven difficult to move from this stage to a point 
where effective use ean be made of the infrastructure created, and a 
proper impetus can be provided to the kind of productive activities 
which result in widespread increases in income." 

The World Bank report rightly saw the need for a transition away 
from continued high capital investment in infrastructure to more 
diversified economic activities but its prescription was for the 



government of Afghanistan to transform its administration as an 
essential praconditlon. 

For example, the Bank raport continued "Tha responsibility for 
this situation lias primarily with tha inadequacies of the 
administrative structure. This is reflected in the failure of the 
government to manage tha large number of public enterprises 
efficiently, to allocate funds within projects so as to secure the 
aaxiauB return, to gear up its administrative capacity to prepare 
projects, to implement projects efficiently through the operating 
ministriaa, and to promote the institutional and legislative changes 
needed to create an appropriate environment for private agricultural 
and industrial development." 

Afghan leaders themselves had little perspective for assessing the 
progress of modernization in their country relative to the progressive 
accumulation of seemingly intractable problems. For most Afghan 
officials "progress was construction", best measured by the level of 
foreign aid commitments for construction of physical facilities. In 
these terms, the problems of development appeared to outweigh its 
advantages in the early 1970' s. 

While earlier high levels of external assistance had been a 
tremendous boost to economic activity- -wuch of it concentrated in the 
greater Kabul region— total external aid peaked in 1967 end declined 
thereafter. By the beginning of the 1970 's most of the large 
construction projects had been completed and there was a substantial 
drop in the level of construction- induced economic activity. Also, 
repayments on past loans were to rise and Afghanistan has few real 
resources capable of earning sizable sums of foreign currency. 

Economic development, far from being the panacea Afghans had 
expected, seemed to raise successively more difficult problems. Host 
of the newly completed power and industrial plants were functioning at 
less than 50 percent of capacity, and the large irrigation schemes had 
neither transformed the rural economy nor entirely lessened the impact 
of drought on food and agricultural production in 1971-73. The clamor 
of the rural areas of the country for services and a better sharing of • 
the largesse of foreign aid was becoming a problem for the government 
of Kabul. Meanwhile there was little success in fiscal reforms and 
budget deficits appeared out of control. The rate of growth of the 
economy was little better than the rate of population increase, end at 
least 60 percent of the population lived in abject poverty. 

tfith the traditional fear- induced Inaction of the Afghan 
bureaucracy, these cumulative problems greatly outweighed the earlier 
development euphoria. There was increasing frustration and 
disillusionment as the forward momentum of large infrastructure 
projects was not maintained and the expected benefits were slow to 
materialize. Many Afghans among the educated in the urban areas 
considered the economic outlook for their country to be quite bleak. 



b. Tangible Indications of dml BH ng Bt nreyrms* 

In « period when many Afghan leaders and intellectuals 
appeared to be disenchanted with their development progress- -and 
overwhelmed with the cumulative problems caused by development- -in 
retrospect the investments provided by the US and other donors over two 
decades were beginning to yield important results. 

By the early 1970* s the foundations had been laid for sweeping 
economic changes in Afghanistan. There were paved roads, increased 
power supply, new enterprises producing metals, textiles and cement, 
new educational Institutions turning out increasing numbers of 
technically trained Afghans, agricultural extension and research 
facilities capable of laying the foundation for higher agricultural 
yields and greater security of food from irrigated areas. 

The heavy enphasi* on road infrastructure development did much to 
integrate the major geographic regions of the country, and particularly 
the main commercial centers. A major all-weather highway network 
approaching 10,000 km had been developed, and over 25 percent was 
asphalt or concrete. In the rural areas the improved roads were 
bringing new ideas and causing changes in attitudes and lifestyles. 
However, maintenance was a problem and Afghan capabilities to handle it 
would need to be upgraded. Also, the secondary and tertiary roads 
linking rural provinces, small towns and villages were generally 
substandard and, in many cases, constituted real constraints on 
development in the rural areas. 

The AID program developed a pool of trained people in the full 
range of fundamental fields necessary for a broad expansion of 
educational development, namely teacher education at various levels, 
educational research and administration, curriculum and teaching 
materials, school design and construction. Thus, the institutional 
base was developed to train those who could plan, lead and implement 
education in the future and by the late 1960s a major change had 
occurred in popular Afghan attitudes and demand for education for their 
children. Many communities throughout the country were prepared to 
help with local resources to build and equip community schools. AID 
curriculum and textbook programs, which had evolved slowly, would 
achieve a large measure of success in turning out materials reflecting 
Afghan values and future aspirations. 

While the DS assisted itelmand Valley— and other large irrigation 
projects undertaken by other donors- -had been very expensive in 
relation to the marginal returns and many problems involved, »b the 
technical and training inputs began to mature real economic benefits 
were being registered. As farmers assimilated the available technical 
assistance and gained experience in cultivation and water practices, 
the rate of economic benefits was on an upward course. This process 
would accelerate with the introduction of the new high-yielding seed 
varieties of the "green revolution" and improved farmer access of 
fertiliser. 
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With so such promising overhead investment in human and physical 
resources, and ths claar potential of tha country for continued 
development, why did it prove so difficult for Afghanistan to sake the 
transition in the 1970s to a aore broad based strategy of development? 
Clearly there were rigidities in Afghan attitudes and institutions 
which haapered the necessary transition. 

e. Rigidities in the epproach to Afy)»»n (Hvtlwi^ 

Much has been written about the constraints on 
development in Afghanistan and although these were formidable, they 
were what one might expect of a largely traditional subsistence 
economy. What is more difficult to understand is the impasse in 
development outlook and direction which developed in the early 1970s 
Four explanations can be postulated. 

The first explanation for the iapass? is tha weak and highly 
traditional administrative service which evolved in the Afghan 
government. This was seen as ths primary root of the problem by the 
World Bank report of 1972 and by othera as well. Given the week and 
developmentally intractable administrative structure, it is unfortunate 
that Afghanistan adopted such a centrally directed statist approach to 
development planning and administration. This was a major problem with 
the large over- ambitious irrigation schemes initiated by the govern- 
ment. For these and other investment programs, what was needed was a 
more decentralized mode of administration— one which encouraged local 
and private initiatives within a framework of guidance agreed by 
government leaders. This remains a preferable model of development 
administration for tha country. 

Second, Afghan leaders were strongly influenced by the Russian 
model of industrial development as the lead sector of the economy. The 
country's comparative development advantage is in its mineral and 
agriculture sectors and its relative location to central and south 
Asian markets. Public sector industrial development, for the most 
part, was a diversion of scarce administrative and capital resources 
from potentially more productive investments. 

Third, the central thrust of government development concerns led 
to an essentially enclave form of development in Kabul and a few other 
urban centers which by-passed most of the rest of the country. Such 
duality of urban over rural development is not unusual to many 
developing countries, but neglect of rural areas was extremely skewed 
in Afghanistan. It waa as if most of the country was regarded by 
Afghan leaders as a human and physical resource pool to be drawn on for 
industrial and urban development in a few centers. 

Fourth, the relative paralysis and confusion in Afghan development 
directions was almost certainly augmented by conflicting donor 
pressures and advice as a result of the economic competition between 
the Soviet Onion and the United States. Russian aid was highly 



politically Motivated which scant that tailing the Afghans what they 
wanted to hear often took precedence over econoaically sound criteria 
as to scale and direction of investment. 

The United States, for its part, believed that its political 
interests in a neutral Afghanistan were bast served by serious efforts 
to advance Afghan development progress. This often scant telling the 
Afghan leaders ioh of the hard and less popular facts sbout Investment 
standards and developaent priorities. Also, the US often applied 
standards of developsent assistance which were overly complex and ill- 
suited to Afghan circumstances. (See section C below.) 

2- Political impact of PS msslsfrte* 

On the whole, despite some weeknesses, US economic assistance 
served well the political objective of keeping open the option of the 
Afghan government to pursue a neutral course. In the "great power 
game" for influence, the Russians had aajor advantages, not least of 
which was their geographic location, the size of their aid allocations, 
military assistance ties with the Afghan amy, and diplomatic support 
to Afghanistan in its dispute with Pakistan on Pushtunistan border 
claims. These were formidable assets and the Russians played them 
skillfully. r J 

However, the US economic assistance program did succeed 
politically in keeping open channels of communications and, for the 
most part, in encouraging a reasonably non-aligned posture by the 
Afghan government until the bitter end, which was brought about not by 
Soviet political and economic success but by military force and 
invasion. 

G- Strengths end y ea kn««« es of WS A* e j| ffTi1TK . 

1- Political and economic polarity of tha program 

For over two decades, from 1955 to 1979, the US assistance 
program to Afghanistan had the overriding political objective of 
influencing Afghan government leaders to maintain a non-aligned status - 
-in the US competition with the Soviet Union— and the US sought to 
achieve this objective by heavily contributing to Afghan economic 
progress. Among USAID country programs, Afghanistan was unique, in the 
intensity of the East-Vest political competition and the seriousness of 
the economic development efforts. Inevitably in this bipolar frame of 
objectives any assessment is colored by the time horizon for the 
objectives sought as well as the angle of vision. 

2. Capital-led infrastructure dav«1n pr .nc 

The early US assistance involvement in Afghanistan was for 
large-scale infrastructure projects with a long-term payout in 
development benefits. This was for the irrigation system, dams and 
roads of the Relmand Valley and the regional transportation development 
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The US has strong capabilities for assistance in agricultural 
development. However, the program was to prove disappointing in the 
early stages in that the Afghan authorities were svaaped by the broad 
and coaplez range— for Afghanistan— of technical specialties which the 
US brought to bear in its advisory agriculture mission. There sinply 
were not enough trained or immediately trainable Afghan candidates to 
absorb the technical assistance. This was a weakness of an overly 
ambitious approach of technical assistance which left little lasting 
benefits after the departure of the American advisors. A slower build- 
up, more closely phased to Afghan slowly expanding human capabilities 
would have been better. 

The greatest strength of technical assistance- -for agriculture and 
other areas as well— was in the training provided to Afghan 
participants. In the early 1970s the quality of trained Afghans began 
to make a real difference, and when agricultural objectives were well 
and specifically defined, in terms of given technical applications, US 
agricultural assistance was successful. 

Specific examples of US technically strong programs were the 
"accelerated wheat campaign" and fertilizer distribution through the US 
assisted Afghanistan Fertilizer Company for dissemination of the new 
high-yielding wheat varieties. 

Despite several decades of broad based technical assistance to 
national agricultural development, viable Afghan institutions did not 
take root. Capable Afghan technicians had been trained and wel* 
equipped research and training facilities were in place but the Afghan 
directive and management capabilities could not utilize these 
potentials effectively. The US program had not dealt adequately with 
this non- agricultural aspect of institutional development, namely the 
problems of traditional Afghan organization and management. 

i»lso, the high US staff turnover in the AID Mission was a weakness 
which worked against a sustained and more successful technical 
assistance program. 

b. Educational institutions 

The AID program in education through the first two 
deeades of assistance was to fo*.us primarily on higher education at 
Kabul University- -for the development of education, engineering and 
technical leadership. It was a well developed program bringing to bear 
the best of American capabilities in these areas. The major strength 
of the program was the pool of trained Afghans in the full range of 
fields addressed. They constituted an outstanding US contribution to 
the longer term development of the country. 

At the same time, it must be said that the content of US 
educational training was often more relevant to American than Afghan 
conditions. Greater focus on Afghanistan's conditions and emerging 
needs and technologies more relevant to its development would have 



produced better result*. As time went on ion letter day efforts were 

made to redirect sduestion more closely to Afghan circuastaneas. 
Hovavar, naithar tha Afghan authorities nor tha USAID vara able to 
ansura that tha stxuetura and aaphasis of tha developing education 
system was appropriate in the absence of a clear vision of education 
priorities and a strategy for nesting then. 

A host of important institutions in the education sector were 
either initiated or transformed and their capacities greatly improved 
over tine. These included Kabul University and the US assisted 
faculties of agriculture, engineering and education; the Ministry of 
E d u ca tion, the Institute of Education, the Institute of Technology and 
the institution of community schools in rural villages. Building 
sustainable quality institutions, however, is a long- tern process and a 
concern for quality cane late to the Afghan authorities. 

Given the large US aid investment of about $50 million mostly in 
higher education institutions, US educators associated with the AID 
program believed that insufficient AID support was allowed in the early 
1970s for the full maturation of these Afghan institutions. However, 
the pressure for an overall expansion of the education system was very 
great despite the severe limitations of finance and trained personnel. 
Tha emergence of a strong popular demand for primery education in the 
late 1960s placed the Afghan authorities, and the AID Mission, in a 
difficult position since the Afghan budgetary priority for education 
was relatively low and inadequate at all levels. 

A major strength of the US assistance effort was the curriculum 
and textbook developoent project which reflected wall Afghan values and 
needs and provided a sound basis for expanding primary education in 
rural areas. 

3. People oriented ri«v ff ] mm 

The -new directions- approach of AID in the early 1970* 
attempted to redirect US assistance in support of aore direct benefits 
to the truly poor in rural areas. The shifting eaphesis was 
particularly timely and appropriate for Afghanistan which had over- 
concentrated development priorities in large infrastructure and 
industrial projects primarily benefitting a few urban canters. 

AID sought to strengthen its program by emphasizing relatively 
simple projects, well adjusted to Afghan values and capabilities, which 
would evolve in scsle with proven experience and would be specifically 
directed to providing benefits for those most in need of assistance on 
poverty related criteria. 

Thus the AID program of the mid-1970s was to emphasize relatively 
neglected fields of AID endeavor in Afghanistan, including rural works 
for income generation, public health and sanitation, population and 
family planning, private voluntary organizations as agents of change, 
and recognition in project planning and design of the role of women in 



development. These were important innovation* which were carried 
forward on a relatively avail seal* in several rural areas and 
strengthened the popular appeal of the US program. 

4. The PS program and eoHcv di»loy»» 

In the areas of sector concentration and for overall econonic 
policies affecting the AID program, the US Mission was fairly 
successful in maintaining access and a policy dialogue with senior 
Afghan government officials on an almost continuous basis. The sheer 
difficulties of program implementation in Afghanistan made this an 
important part of AID Mission management which engaged the negotiating 
skills and political talents of US ambassadors and AID mission 
directors alike. This close rapport with senior officials was 
essential to further the political objectives served by the US 
assistance program. 

However, it cannot be said that the policy dialogue process 
facilitated the tackling of difficult, reform Issues, nor that the level 
of assistance was ever made contingent on Afghan economic performance. 
The political stakes almost certainly precluded such an approach. 

Rather the US mission approach was to encourage Important policy 
reforms through a process of technical assistance advice and education 
of senior policy officials in the Afghan Government. The areas of 
policy concentration were those related to the Ministries of Planning, 
Finance, and Commerce, in addition to the Prime Minister's office. 

Major and sustained efforts were made by American contract 
advisors to encourage tax and fiscal reforms, more coherent planning of 
development priorities and to open opportunities for private sector 
development. Afghan officials were highly skilled at negotiating their 
way around difficult reform issues and while the policy education 
process was certainly useful, and occasionally yielded some 
concessions, on the whole the economic reform efforts of the US Mission 
on key economic policy issues were not successful. 

K - Lessons Learned froa ttia Afghan Devalopm ant E*nerl«ie« - 
Applicability for fticur* PS a**i «+**,*. 

First, the US assistance program to Afghanistan after 1955 was 
over-ambitious, both as to scale and timing. In many ways the program 
was larger than could be effectively administered by either the US or 
Afghan governments. For both governments it was easy enough to 
establish project activity and agree on advisors and counterpart field 
staff, but it was much mora difficult to recruit appropriately 
qualified staff. Better manpower planning on both sides would have 
indicated a slower pace of project commitment and activity. 

Also, US expectations of the time required to achieve effective 
project results in Afghanistan were generally unrealistic. In 
particular there was a tendency to terminate technical assistance and 



institutional development projects fax too soon, vail bafora thay had 
baan firmly rooted. In almost all casas axparlanca now proves that It 
would hava taken at laast 50 pareant longar for af factiva 
implementation than tha noraal AID astiaatas of that aarllar parlod. 

Saeond, tha US generally had too much eonf idanea in tha 
applicability of technical solutions to complex social and economic 
development problans and of tha appropriateness and transferability of 
US values and experience. This over confidence In Aaerican technics 
expertise, and its universal applicability, meant that too little 
attention waa paid to local circumstances and values in the preparation 
and execution of aid activities. It would have been helpful to have 
allowed sore tlaa for field testing of project concepts with the local 
people who would be directly concerned. More tlaa for field review and 
less intensive Washington or headquarters reviews would be sound future 
practice. 

Unfortunately, U» confidence In technical solutions was matched 
and even exceeded by Afghan expectations that development was a 
packagable eooawdity which could be delivered by foreign assistance In 
Che form of turn-key construction projects. Nor were Afghan officials 
reliable informants in aany cases of the cultural attitudes and 
concerna of the local people who were regarded as tha passive objects 
of developaent rather than as participants or partners in the process. 
Ignoring these principles was to prove particularly costly in Helnand 
Valley resettlement, Irrigation and land developaent scheaes. 

Third, generally speaking Afghan officials were often not well 
informed en the culture and attitudes of many of the people in local 
areas. This is in large part due to the diversity of tribal cultures 
in the country. However, It is also due to an elitist attitude which 
led officials In central department* to assume they knew what was best 
and that local people were too uninformed to know their own interests. 
Effective local administration and project developaent would need to 
emphasize changes in these official attitudes. 

Fourth, infrastructure Investment in capital project construction 
*** *** to© often in advance of plans for institutional adaptation in 
the use of the facilities and the training of personnel for their 
effective operation. An exception was the civil aviation project where 
training of ground and maintenance personnel wes well phased to airport 
construction and delivery of aircraft. This was a good model but it 
was not followed in most other US funded construction projects. 

Fifth, the US sid program was at an extreme disadvantage in being 
so directly projected as a government-to-govemment program in its 
detailed administration when the Afghan government was so over- 
centralised, largely ineffective and out of touch with developments in j 
most of the hinterland. A better model to aim for in future relations 
with Afghan authorities would be to agree on general guidelines which 
would allow flexibility in USAID channeling of aid through private and 



local intermediaries who are closer to development needs and 
implementation probleas. 

Sixth, for the US to be effective in its Afghan progress AID 
should deralop at least a snail numb.r of carter officer! who speak the 

local language, and «re able to work closely wieh a cadre of .elect 
Afghan leaders who have, or can develop, an ability for community 
ZS?i£?~ k 3? g 1 f C * 1 f mlopMnt •ctfcritie. and projects. This would 
help bridge ths cultural and language barrier which was a strone 
deterrent to program effectiveness in the pest. 

*h. .?!I!??; ^l/V ° f * id £or Ao **-z*Tm political objectives, in 
the competition with the Soviet Onion in Afghanistan, tendad to distort 
eound economic rationale for development and in the process to weaken 
?•<, 1< ^*!r?* r " P** 11 ' 1 " 1 i»««rests of the United States. Aid as a 

!!L!f di P loai * c y h ** ic « limitations when politically motivated 

SToSKV"! ?J * "^ "^ Uv * 1 "« d P'°»i«« «or— than can 
reasonably be delivered in economic returns. 

r.1i«^?* Uy BOtlv *'* d *******«. should be clearly identified and 
llll ~i!S y J r0gr ^* d " t0 itS P^ *" •»* »hort ierm benefits. A 
good example where this was done was the financing of the travel of a 
given number of Afghans to the H.J and the airlifting of AfSan grapes 
to markets in India during the closure of the Pakistan border 

^n^T* 1, 1 ! rg * c »Pj tal Projects undertaken largely on short-term 
political grounds are almost certain to promise more than they can 
deliver in economic benefits and to prove politically counter- 
productive of US interests. 

.** Elghth ' **«» «»Jor donors vie for influence through competitive 
aid commitments, weak donor coordination is the likely result and the 

sTHii •'£!"£ "*.J lk * l3r tC VMk * n a11 *-**—* ictivities in the 
country. The US-Soyi.t aid competition in Afghanistan in the 1950s and 

™?i.ir*" ly *! r ' in * d **&** capabilities in domestic resources and 
available trained manpower. 

i*-« S «!?°* P *^, Ch * *"*•" «y have been somewhat more experienced 
than US personnel in forcing the allocation of Afghan resources in 
support of their objectives -perhaps due to their more direct 
experience, and prior integration, of Central Asian tribal and Muslim 
territories. The emphasis by some US officials on the apparent 
geographic and functional complementarily of the US and Soviet aid 
programs missed the mark as to the truly distorting effects of the 
competition on the allocation of scarce Afghan resources. However, in 
the end it was in the military arena in Afghanistan that the Soviet 
competition for control of the country would be decided 



II. THE SECTOR HHffiBfflfi 
A. Introdue^gn 
„,.„™ ? **! d * c * dM fro » 1950 to 1979. the planner, of the US 

-L?^if P iv 7 ^ *** ■ od «rniz.tion ««i develops* of th* country In 
addition, the resource allocation, as*ng th* sectors took «S a f 

rol.tion.hips in th* region. At all tls»s during this period US 
.S^T ?•?" • tr * t *« ic P-lti-i of Afghani.t2 SttTSJ^t 
•truggl. influenced progra. deci«ion». ThTrelative UvolTof J^di«. 

with internal development and political orientation of t±HounS£ 
grant. w .r. used to f in«c. road.. vehiclet^craftf A^rrT 

f ^^ 

ferauletion needed to be .trengthened. Technology in uieintL 
«ctor wa. . rchaic . Agricttlture was priBitlv# 3 ££\* ' Very 
.ub.i.tenc. Re..arch wa. virtually unknown. Even S JJt 
feSST?* 2? tnd *■*»■«» quired for pl-nntag a3 policy 
to^!« n .« d T mXUt «— *—* "venue. w.r. frS.lyin.Lqu.te 
to .upport expanding program. Financial institutions to .obiliz. 
capital, extend credit or un«ge th. .onetary systeawere 3tr.«Jy 
£■**»*•• Despite it. adlnistr.tiv. weataesles. gover^S 3.* 
enS3ri~ l W ™ Zo ic »* lf *■ initiation and opef^oTo? 
ent.rpri.e. for aining and .anufae taring. Few .uch facilitie. were 
howev.r. in operation. Entrepreneurial activity in t^wSZm^ZUt 
traditional raw product, and handicrafts plus tepof tTof a few 
S3SS? n i° 0d *-, XJnd * r ^ •*■-•*«•• 3chn3a? assistance w.s 
S3Su. "•^ W * *° ■*** th * t * -^tive proc... wa. 

«* ►! *»»i«t«nce. Per«onn.l in advisory capacities served as aeabers 

iLtTS %T* indivldu * l « ^o. universities, engineering .3 
3^?* 5 £*' ?"* differ * nt us ^deral Gover^nt afencte. a. well 
JL»?/i r * Ct hlr V b y ^ « through per.onal service. coJt3c£ 
People were recruited not only fro. the US but fro. other counJrie. a. 



well --notably the Philippinea and India in technician rolas. there 
being an inadequate number of trainad Afghan paraonnal. Training waa 
carried out In all aactora both within tha country through formal, non- 
formal and on-the-job programa aa well aa through participant training 
abroad. la all. naarly 3,000 Afghana racaivad participant training 
abroad mo.tly in Aa OS but alao at tha American Uhivereity ofBeSut 
and in other naarby countriaa. ■•«»« 

Tha tabulation balow providea an Indication of the relative 
^""oo of *» wioue aactora in the total US program. The aectors 

£*hfnf££ 2* , 2 M " t * piCtur V f *■ ° S Progr- a. it evolved T 
A fg hani i t an and do not neeeaaarily conform to aactora aa uaed by AID 
for program praaantation purpoaea now or in the paat. The table 
lll'lT* ^ lU f "P*" 11 **" *»r all projecta in each aactor throughout 
the three decadea. The aectora are liated in deacanding orderof 
amounts expanded. The table alao indicatea the valuTof PIASO Food for 
Peac. assistance extended to Afghaniatan. local currency and othlr 
foreign curranciea committed to activitiea in the .actor, are not 
included due to the ab.anc. of information. Such currencie. wire 
TUTS*' * * ± P ifi «* nt source of funding for many activitiea. More 
detail on project funding within the aactora la provided in Annex B 
Chronological List of AID Projecta by Sector. 

T«ble 3: PS Program Fundm* h» <?irf ff r 

Expend! gi,r ?I 

Transportation uq 288 

Education and Huaan Resource 53* 171 

Development 

National Agricultural Development 42.893 14 i 

Helmand Valley Development 33 537 no 

ESK^- 28!669 



36.2 
17.5 



9.4 



Public Administration and Planning 15247 «;'n 

Health and Population * 9*733 f'J 

Industry and Private Enterprise 9*364 t , 

Rural Development -'--- * 



Total all sectors 304.421 100.O 

PL 480 Food for Peace 180.900 

Total AID and PL480 485.321 

General Mission Support 31.037 

Grand total (incl. Mission Support) 517 .2&8 

gar|ft: Date provided by PPC/CDIE from the AID computerized 



For Information used in preparation of the ensuing discussion of 
the sectoral progress in Afghanistan, it has been necessary to rely 
heavily on material available froa AID files. The Devres tees was able 
to select materials froa the conputerized files of the Center of 
Developaent Information and Evaluation (CDIE) and its contractor- 
operated Development Information File <DIF) . This has proved to be a 
rich source of data and information. In addition the team has obtained 
information from other development agencies such as the Vorld Bank, the 
BSD? and the Asian Development Bank and procured a variety of relevant 
published tutorials on Afghanistan. Even with the unstinting support 
of CDIE and with cooperation of other organizations, available data and 
information leave some significant gaps. These derive from die fact 
that our rc<view involves a retrospective examination of historical data 
over a considerable span of time. Even the most recent period is now a 
decade in the past. Inevitably this has meant that many documents 
cited in lists and bibliographies have been stored in repositories or 
for other reasons are not readily accessible. In addition, information 
on the activities in the most recent years (the late seventies) has 
been limited by the political circumstances of the time and the 
impending closing down of the program. Those circumstances appear to 
have precluded some of the normal activities such as the conduct of 
evaluations which are a major source of information especially on 
program impact, sustainability and beneficiaries. The information 
provided in the following discussion of the sector programs reflects 
both the rich sources of data available and the inevitable gaps 
encountered. 

B. Construction and Physical Tnfr»sgr»ct-,ir» 

1. Trwsportetion ftciUties 

a. Highway developaent: 

When the US began development activities in Afghanistan 
transport facilities in the country were primitive. Internal as well 
as external transportation was slow and costly. Afghanistan was 
isolated from neighboring countries and internal transportation links 
were poor. Transportation improvement quickly emerged as a critical 
need in many activities aimed at development. The closing of the 
border between Afghanistan and Pakistan in 1955 forced the Government 
of Afghanistan (GOA) to turn toward the Soviets to maintain its trade 
links. For the US, strategic concerns about Afghanistan's capacity to 
remain outside the Soviet orbit became an important consideration. The 
US responded by seeking to mediate the Afghan/Pakistan dispute over 
Pushtunistan and by improving Afghan transport links through Pakistan. 



Several activities vara initiated to achieve this purpose: 

o Tm-hnt .r**riptpm rnmA Design and construction support for the 
paving of the read link froa Kabul to Torkham at the border 
with Pakistan were initiated in March 1957. A contractor 
assistsd the Ministry of Public works (MPH) in efforts to 
develop a modern highway department as work on the road was 
carried out. the training effort aimed at developing the 
highway department proved premature and was abandoned. 
Paving operations ware alow and the joint U5/MP0 activity 
completed paving of only an 88 mile portion of die 159 mile 
road. The remainder vaa carried out independently by the 
Government of Afghanistan. 

o Kandjhfx-SPln gglflak,. !n order to provide an efficient link 
to Karachi port in Pakistan by the shortest available route, 
paving of the 70 mile road from Kandahar to the border at 
Spin Baldak was essential. Ease of transport was further 
improved by extending the Pakistan Western rail line by five 
miles to a new terminal on the Afghan side of the border, and 
by providing for in-bond transit facilities at Karachi. 
Feasibility work was carried out in 1957. Designs and 
specifications for bids were completed by 1960. Work to pave 
the Kandahar-Spin Baldak road commenced in 1961 and was 
completed in 1963. The extension of the rail line and 
construction of terminal warehouses in Chaman was completed 
in 1965. Thereafter the delivery of goods to Kandahar and 
the Helmand Valley were substantially expedited end costs 
were significantly reduced. This alternate route to Karachi 
increased the potential for trade and fostered ties to the 
Vest. 

o Kabul. Kandahar road. Construction of a modern 300 mile two 
lane highway froa die capital to Afghanistan's second largest 
city, located in the southwest, greatly facilitated Internal 
communication. The contract was carried out by a consortium 
known as Afghan Highway Constructors (AHC) which included 
Morrison-Knudsen. During the 5 -year period of construction 
(1961-66), large numbers of Afghana participated. Some had 
gained experience in earlier work in Helmand Valley 
construction operations but many more were also trained and 
achieved high skill ratings as machine operators, masons, 
carpenters, warehouse operacora, mechanics, bookkeepers, 
accountants, etc. This major construction operation, carried 
out on a turnkey basis under supervision of the US Army Corps 
of Engineers, was very successful in producing an extremely 
serviceable road on schedule and according to specifications.,. 
It reduced travel time between Kabul and Kandahar from a ' 
grueling 22 -hours in good weather to en eesy six-hour drive. 
This achieveaent significantly enhanced the US iaege in 
Afghanistan. 



o Jfom-IglM Offlj. The COA proposed in 1962 that * road 
connection to Iran be created along the Hari River in 
northwestern Afghanistan. Reconnaissance, feasibility 
analysis, design and specification were carried out between 
1963 and 1966. When bids were sought, only one was received 
It was submitted by AHC which was just finishing work on the 
Kabul-Kandahar road. After negotiating a reduced pries with 
AHC the contract was awarded in August 1966. Work proceeded 
rapidly because AHC had a large stock of equipment in country 
and experienced staff already in its eaploy. Despite a 
severe storm which washed out a substantial section of the 
work in process in early spring 1967, the road was completed 
on October 16, 1967, ten months ahead of schedule. 

The completion of the roads to the Pakistan border and the highway 
to the Iran border at Islam Qala gave Afghanistan three all-weather 
overland links to non-communist countries. These fostered more trade 
encouraged greater contact and facilitated the maintenance of a neutral 
posture for Afghanistan in East-West affairs. As a result it was 
possible to pursue development of export strategies aimed at Western 
markets, giving Afghanistan a greater potential to achieve meaningful 
development. The major link across the southern flank of the country 
also contributed greatly to the integration of the national economy and 
was important to future development. The training accorded to the 
Afghans who participated, the development of road maintenance 
capabilities in the Ministry of Public Works, and the significant 
reduction in transport cost and time were also important contributions 
of these projects to Afghanistan's development potential. 

b. Air transportation developing 

Between 1957 and 1968 AID supported a comprehensive 
program to develop air transportation within the country. This support 
was to enable the Afghan flag carrier, Ariana; to operate a nationwide 
domestic service and to serve destinations in the region and in Western 
Europe. In order to accomplish this large task AID provided technical 
assistance, training, aircraft and ground equipment which enabled 
Ariana to move from the use of aging small transports (DC-3s) serving 
only local points, through larger multi-engine craft (DC-4s and DC- 6s) 
and eventually into the jet age with Boeing 727 aircraft. This was 
made possible by supporting Pan American World Airways to become a 49 
percent shareholder in Ariana, and by funding a large (17-31 man) team 
of advisor/trainers furnished by Pan Am. 

AID also strengthened the Afghan Air Authority in every phase of 
* operations by supporting a Civil Aviation Assistance Croup (CAAG) 
of 15-20 advisors in air traffic control, navigation and airway 
maintenance communications, safety, meteorology, etc. AID provided 
financing for the construction of five airports and terminal facilities 
in Afghanistan at Kandahar (international), Herat, Jalalabad, Kundu2 
and Mazar-i- Sharif at a cost in excess of $20 million. 



Total cost of all elements of the air transport development 
program exceeded $35 million in the period from 1957 to 1968. More 
than 50 Afghans were trained in a variety of skills under participant 
programs and several hundred Afghans received AlD-supported training ac 
the Civil Aviation Training Center at Kandahar, as well as on the Job 
at various locations. Without doubt this program greatly enhanced 
Afghan pride end facilitated communication with the outside world. 

The scope of the project and its potential for impact can be 
obtained from a review of the following table showing the staff 
involved in the various aspects of the activity in 1961, the most 
active year of the project: 

***>!• 4 = Personnel Engaged in Atr Transportar ion Prober 

1261 

Philippine Technicians (Mission-hired, assigned FAA/CAAG) : 

Electronics Technicians g 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers 5 

Instructors «t Kandahar Aeronautical Training Center 9 

Soils Laboratory Specialist 1 

Communications Specialists 2 

Draftsmen 4 

Clerk- Stenographers 3 

Staff-house Manager for Philippine Staff Houses l_ 

Total Philippine Technicians Contracted to USOM 33 

Afghan Students in training at the Kandahar Civil Aviation 

Training Center. 300 

Summary of A^r ProWr Personnel Positions 

Mission Direct-hire (policy, co-ordination, supervision, etc.) 3 
FAA/CAAG (design, engineering, instruction supervision, 

instruction, reorganization of Dept. of Civil Aviation.) 22 

Philippine Technicians (Mission-hired, as outlined above) 33 

Pan American World Airways. Inc. (re -organization Ariana) 31 

Morrison-Knudsen International Constructors (airports) 3,714 

Ariana Afghan Airlines Company, Ltd. 623* 

Students being trained (Kandahar) for Air Authority 300 

Participants being trained in US for Air Authority 16 

Participants being trained in US for Ariana 20 

Air Authority personnel (headquarters and all airports) \ 5Q 

Total Scheduled for Air Project as of June 30, 1961 4,912 

* Pan American personnel excluded from Ariana Personnel Summary 



Table 4 (continued) 

Personnel bv Rationalities and Elements 

P-S, Phlllo . Italian Indian Other Afghan 



Mission hired 


3 


. 


FAA/Civil Aviation Asst. 


22 


. 


Group 






Mission-hired (for FAA/ 


- 


33 


/CAAG) 






Fan American 


31 


. 


Ariana Afghan Airlines 


3 


1 


Morrison-Knudsen 


67 


36 


Kandahar Aero.Trng.Ctr. 


. 


. 


Air Authority & D.C.A. 


. 


- 


Participants - Ariana 




• 



2 


583 


1 


3,605 


- 


300 


- 


150 


- 


20 



Participants - Air Auth. s_ - . - » ££ 



Total Scheduled Personnel for Air Project, June 30, 1961 - 4,912 



C Vehicle procurement, assembly and maintenance 

Beginning in 1957 US assistance funded the expansion of 
Afghanistan's fleet of trucks and buses, and the development of 
capacity for the assembly of these vehicles by the Afghan government. 
Maintenance facilities to be operated by the government and the private 
sector were financed and technical assistance personnel supported the 
training and start-up . This activity extending from 1957 to 1967 at a 
cost of $7 million included the following: 

o Establishment and equipping of two vehicle workshops, one in 
Kabul (private) and one in Kandahar (government); 

o Upgrading and equipping a vehicle workshop in Jalalabad; 

o Supply of 300 tanker and truck chassis and 150 CKD bus kits 
for assembly together with tools and jig fixtures; and 

o Management and technical advice for the workshops. 

Through this project the capacity of the nation's motor transport 
industry was increased, as the road network was being expanded. 



d. Impact and, wstalnabUiLgy 

As a result of US programs In the transportation sector: 

Afghanistan became battar integrated into the regional 
transport network, with strong road link* to Pakistan and 
Iran, and air services to countries in the region and beyond; 

Internal transport becaae ouch sore efficient as a result of 
■sin roads developed by the US (and by the USSR on the North* 
south axis) in the fifties and sixties; 

Feeder and secondary roada remained an inadequate element of 
the national road system despite completion of highways in 
most areas of the country by 1968. Areas which remained 
isolated included: the northern slopes from Kalmana to Herat 
and the central Hazarajst region. Only the Helmand Valley 
had a network of all-weather secondary and feeder roads; 

Despite substantial continuing rural isolation, the road 
network made a material contribution to national economic 
integration and linkage to foreign markets. This was a 
significant contributing factor to Afghanistan's capacity to 
achieve notable wheat production gains in the seventies, and 
to contemplate a potential growth strategy for the future by 
the late seventies; 

Although rapidly evolving technology in air transport and 
scarcity of technical personnel required continued 
development in the seventies, a nodem, high-speed air 
communication system was created by the time US support was 
withdrawn in the late sixties; 

The quality of the roads and airports built with U.S. 
assistance was excellent. Nevertheless they required 
maintenance from the very outset. Training to establish 
institutions for this purpose and to develop needed human 
resources was provided. Both inadequate management and the 
shortage of funding for recurrent costs caused undue 
deterioration. 

a. U»ons learned 

The attempt to use a road construction program (Kabul- 
Torkham) as a training ground for development of a modern 
highway department was inconsistent with a political 
imperative to achieve rapid physical results. In 
consequence, the training cjffl institution building effort had 
to be sacrificed in favor of getting the road built. 



Turnkey contracts for the development of infrastructure were 
an effective aeans of providing the country the needed 
physical facilities for aodern transportation; 

Private BS finis performed reaarkably well under the 
eircuastaneas prevailing in a reaote environment with 
virtually no support for their operations beyond their own; 

On-the-job training of skilled and semi-skilled artisans 
during field operations probably produced results superior to 
those achieved by formal vocational training, and at lower 
cost; 

Cross-cultural relations appear to pose a greater barrier to 
technology and knowledge transfer the higher the levels of 
technical, managerial and administrative skills involved; 

Institutional and managerial capacity were greater barriers 
to progress and persisted longer than technological factors 
limiting effective operation of the transport sector 



*• Earlv development-*; 1058.106/ 

Among the earliest activities undertaken under the US 
assistance program to Afghanistan was a project initiated in 1951 to 
develop mineral resources and expand coal production. Technical 
assistance personnel worked in Afghanistan under this prolect 
continuously from 1951 through 1967. In addition, the prolect 
supported training in the US and abroad for participants, the provision 
of equipment for mineral exploration, production and transport! «» weU 
as testing and assay services. Special emphasis was placed on 
expanding coal production for industrial and domestic use- in part to 
relieve the pressure on Afghanistan's dwindling forest resources. 

In addition to the work on coal. Bureau of Mines advisors also 
carried out surveys and assisted in resolving technical problems 
relating to the production of beryl, chrome, talc, slate, salt and 
other mineral resources. Total expenditures for the prolect were 
^proximately $2.8 million. Coal production at existing mines 
increased from 10,000 tons annually in 1951 to 30,000 tons in 1958. 

.+ n Aft *c i 96 i * ffort * v,r * concentrated on developing new coal mines 
at Darra Suf where reserves were estimated at 50-60 million tons. The 
original objective of the program was to raise output to 150,000 tons 
*T£ 5; In 1964 **"* " mu * 1 P r °duction target was reduced to a level 
of 30,000 tons, to be reached by 1967. In addition to providing 
assistance for the design and operation of the mine. US advisors helped 
tne Ministry of Mines on management issues, coal pricing, etc. The 
Darra Suf output became a reliable source of fuel for domestic and 
industrial use in the Kabul region. 



The development o£ modern energy facilities In the Helaand Valley 
had been foreseen from the early days as Important to the agricultural 
and Industrial future of the Valley. More efficient dlesel generating 
units for Kandahar were conteaplated in the Export Iaport Bank loan of 
™ u J*?** ^t b *~ "P 1 "** the very small, high cost dlesel sets 
HKA had Installed aainly to seat Its own essential needs, but this was 
not done. The 1955 report of the Tudor Engineering Coapany again 
recoaaended installation of diesela generators to supply power for 
Kandahar. As a result the. first electric power Installations financed 
by the US assistance program consisted of two 500 kw generators and 
associated electrical distribution facilities for Kandahar. Funds 
coaalttad In late 1957 consisted of a §430,000 loan and a $120 000 
grant to finance engineering, procureaent, installation and 
construction. These facilities were to serve as an Interim power 
source pending installation of hydro-electric generating capacity (also 
funded at the saae tiae but never carried out) at the recently 
coapleted Arghandab Oaa. They were to serve as standby power 
thereafter. The dlesel plant was turned ever to the Helaand Valley 
Authority (HVA) in July 1959. Thus began a continuous US association 
with electric power developaent in the region that was to last for 
twenty years. It proved to be a difficult part of the multi-faceted 
collaboration between the US and the GOA in the developaent of the 
Valley. r 

The 1954 Ex-la Bank loan also provided for a hydroelectric power 
f?*'** Ucion to ** rv * about 10 ' 000 P«ople in the communities of 
Girishk. Lashkar Gah, Nadi-Ali, Chah-i-Anjirs and Marja in the Helaand 
Valley north of Kandahar. Generating facilities consisted of two 1500 
kva alternators installed at a 25 foot drop on the Boghra canal and 
located three kiloaeters below the Boghra diversion daa. A 44 kv 
transmission line and priaary distribution facilities were also 
installed. The cost was somewhat over $2 million. Very little in the 
way of permanent secondary transmission facilities were built, reliance 
being Placed on the remains of old radial lines from the small town- 
based dlesel generator sets to be displaced. 

^***/ t ,! OBp J' ,tion ln 1958 thm *y* tmm w *« turned over the HVA, but very 
difficult voltage and phase incompatibility problems lay ahead. At the 
""TiST °° or 8* n *«tlon. or operation and maintenance personnel were 
available to operate the system. Efforts to provide expatriate 
operating staff failed. The system was therefore "mothballed" for 
5£\Z°iqE™; In T*"i '"Si-comic attempt, to start the plant in 
1960 and 1961. inexperienced Afghan and German personnel caused major 
aaaage to the generating, distribution and end-user equlpaent This 
«^o , «i^ t ! d "? j ° r "^"tation at a foreign exchange cost of 
$190,000 plus local cost for labor and aaterials. In 1964 AID funded 
the purchase of a 1000 kw dlesel generator for the Girishk systea. 
This not only provided eaergency standby power, but largely overcaae a 
serious problea which occurred seasonally because the Boghra canal had 
to be shut down periodically for cleaning, resulting in outage of the 
major power source for the area. 



In addition to the technical probleas confronting these early 
efforts to install and operate the power facilities in the Arghandab 
and Helaand regions, there was a struggle between HVA and the Ministry 
of Mines and Industries over their control. Eventually the issue was 
settled in favor of the Ministry by placing these facilities in the 
hands of the Afghan Electric Coapany (Breshna), an agency of the 
Ministry. Even so, the coapany had no aanageaent structure, few 
technical personnel and little aaintenance equipment. The transaission 
and distribution systeas were plagued with iimuaerable probleas. These 
included tangled lines, varying cable sizes, no insulators on poles 
carrying high voltage lines , unprotected high voltage transformers 
installed on the ground, no asters in aost locations, and aany illegal 
hookups and unsafe service drops. As a result line losses were high, 
great risk and inconvenience to the public existed, and the electric 
company hed no aeans to recover costs. Plainly this was a case of 
having become involved in a complex task on a piecemeal, unplanned 
basis. 

In 1959, as the installation of the interim dlesel power for 
Kandahar was completed, a design was completed to install two 32 kw 
hydroelectric genarators at the Arghandab Dam and a transmission line 
to Kandahar. Funding in the form of $2.8 Billion from the US along 
with 9 million afs and 1.3 million rupees from the GOA was committed. 

A further review of the potential of Arghandab Dam, and of the 
prospective load in the area, resulted in a 1962 re-design with larger 
generators (4x42.5 kva) , a 69 kv transmission system both to Kandahar 
city and to the nearly completed Kandahar International airport, as 
well as primary and secondary distribution systems. The cost of this 
system wss estimated at $5,800,000 to the US assistance program, plus 
local currency and Pakistani rupees for transport. On the basis of a 
study made in 1964, this option was determined not to be feasible, due 
to inadequacy of water flow in the Arghandab River to meet Irrigation 
demand. As a result, funds for the hydro power installation at the 
Arghandab Dam were deobligated. 

Maintenance of facilities was a continuing problem. By 1961 the 
generating sets in Kandahar had received little maintenance. They were 
subject to frequent shut-downs for periods of days due to poor 
aaintenance arising out the lack of qualified staff, the absence of 
spare parts and supplies, and failure to create a management 
organization as facilities were put in place. During the next several 
years extensive technical assistance for both the Glrlshk and the 
Kandahar systeas was provided, at a cost of $2.8 aillion. It was 
directed toward developing the electric coapany' s management, 
maintenance and operational capability. Activities included: 
rehabilitating both systeas, training personnel in the US and on- tike- 
job, formulating and Installing a systea for setting and collecting 
electricity charges, and developing power-systea regulations and 
standards . 



During the aid- sixties there was modest load growth throughout the 
Valley region, as commercial, industrial and donestie power use 
increased. The old facilities were depreciating rapidly. By 1967, a 
comprehensive power study of the region led to a decision to Install 
generators at the Kajakai Dam. (The dea had been completed in 1953 on 
the Helaand River and had been designed and built to accomodate hydro 
power Installation when it was financed by the Export Iaport Bank.) In 
addition, the 1967 study proposed a aore comprehensive institutional 
structure, to aeet the larger region*,! needs required by a aajor power 
installation, and to deal with the national scene. The study proposed: 

o Establishment of a separate power division within HVA, to be 
responsible for the generation and delivery of power to the 
aajor load centers in the area; 

o Establishment of two local companies, namely the Boghra and 
Kandahar Electric Companies which would buy power wholesale 
from the HVA Power Division, and distribute it to consumers 
in the Girishk and Kandahar areas; 

o Establishment of an Afghanistan Power Commission which would 
regulate the activities of power supply agencies and natural 
gas producers and distributors; and 

o The planning and execution of an extensive program to train 
personnel to operate and maintain the facilities, and to 
manage the organizations proposed. 

This set of recommendations, had it been fully accepted and 
implemented, would have created a rational institutional structure to 
operate and manage the nation's total energy sector. It was in fact 
only partially implemented. The Helmand and Arghandab regional 
arrangements were carried out but those of the mentioned level were 
only partially implemented. 

Load growth in Kandahar was projected to continue and could not be 
covered by existing facilities in the area until Kajakai power could be 
expected to come on line. For this reason, the initial funding 
commitment for the Kajakai-based system expansion also provided for two 
new 1500 kw diesel generator sets at Kandahar. Rehabilitation of the 
two unconnected existing transmission and distribution systems was 
continuing in 1967. They were expected to be fully serviceable when 
that rehabilitation process was completed. Total electric generating 
capacity of the two systems, was 5,080 kw in 1966. Despite the addition 
of the 3,000 kw of diesel capacity at Kandahar, the capacity was 
expected to increase only to 7,400 kw by 1970 because of older diesel 
and small hydro units becoming Inoperable. 

b. Kalakai hvdroalectrte power development 1967.1977 

Early in 1964 AID commissioned a study by R.V. Beck and 
Associates of the future need for electric power development in the 



Helmand Valley. The study was entitled; Electric Power Survey Report: 
Helmand and Arghandab Valleys. Beck made load projections and cost 
estimates of the various alternatives, and demonstrated that the 
installation of two 16.5 MW turbine generator units at the Kajakai Dam, 
plus 110 miles of 115 KV transmission lines, distribution facilities 
and training would be the most economical means of meeting projected 
demand. The estimated foreign exchange cost for the installation was 
$12 million plus local cost equivalent to $3.4 million. 

The economic justification for the development of Kajakai power 
rested on projections of load growth for the 1967-78 period (by 
residential and commercial users, Kandahar airport and an army camp in 
die region) from 9.6 Mwh in 1967 to 59.8 Mwh in 1978, or an average 
annual coapound growth rate of just over 18 percent. Maximum demand 
was projected to rise from 11.6 megawatts to 24.1 megawatts, over the 
period from 1972 (the first full year of use of Kajakai power after its 
projected completion in 1971) to 1981. After 1976, that demand would 
exceed the 16.4 megawatts of firm power available in the system at 
periods of low water flow for Kajakai. Another 16.5 MW generator was 
necessary to meet the demand. With the third unit in place, available 
power was expected to meet maximum demand through 1981. 

The loan of $12 million was authorized in 1967, the loan agreement 
signed in 1968, and all conditions precedent met by September 1969. 
The design supervision contract was let in August 1969 to International 
Engineering Co. (IECO), which had done much prior work in Afghanistan. 
Six separate equipment contracts were signed at an aggregate price of 
$6.6 million, with delivery dates from September 1972 to November 1973. 
The equipment contracts were let in advance of the construction 
contract, to take account of the long lead times for delivery. 

When bids for construction were received, all were well above the 
cost which had been projected, due to greater than expected escalation 
of prices and to allowance for risk Involved in carrying out the 
project. Risks were judged to be high by the bidders, due to the 
remote construction site, and the political disturbances which had 
occurred in South Asia. For these reasons an amendment Co the loan was 
proposed and approved to increase available foreign exchange funding by 
$3.0 million to a new total of $15.0 million; the amendment also 
covered the shifting of the foreign exchange funding for the 
transmission line from AID to the GGA. A loan amendment was signed in 
1972. New benefit/cost projections showed the project as funded still 
to be the best available option for meeting future power demand 
throughout the Helmand and Arghandab Valley regions. Completion of the 
project was then projected for 1975, with full power available in 1976. 
Training of personnel to manage, operate and maintain the system was 
underway under the general supervision of the International Engineering 
Co., working with the ABM (Afghan Breshna Moassessa) or Afghan Electric' 
Power Authority (the borrower) which had been established in 1966. 

Environmental considerations as well as economic factors were 
favorable for the Kajakai project. Among the favorable environmental 



factors which vara re-affirmed in the 1972 loan paper vera tha 
following: 

o Elimination of air pollution which would ba caused by diasal 
or thermal options; 

o Reservoir operation to favor Irrigation vas feasible while 
covering throughput needs for power; 

o Poles to be used to support the transmission lines were of a 
durable and aesthetic design; and 

o Installation of power facilities at Kajakai made use of power 
potential already provided for in the daa as constructed. 

Anendaents Ho. 2 and 3 were executed in 1974. Amendment No. 2 was for 
a funding increase of $7.5 million, in response to a special appeal by 
the GOA for AID to again finance all of the foreign exchange costs of 
the transmission facilities associated with Kajakai. Aaendment No. 3 
was for an additional $2 million necessitated by a higher negotiated 
price for the transmission facilities than had been projected. 
Although the GOA had agreed to cover any additional cost due to 
escalation, it was not able to act with sufficient speed to avoid 
expiration of the period for which the contractor's price remained 
binding. AID therefore authorized the further amendment. This brought 
tocal AID funding for the Kajakai power project to $24.5 million. 

In FY77 an additional $1 million was committed under a new grant 
project to rehabilitate the distribution system in Kandahar. 
Approximately $100,000 was expanded by tha close of FY77. All of the 
balance was projected to be spent by the end of FY78. 

In considering the economics of the Kajakai project, it is 
enlightening to quote in full a paragraph from the loan paper for 
Amendment No. 3 as follows {dated Nov. 27, 1974): 

•The electric power sector is highly subsidized by the GOA. The 
rates for electricity are extremely low and have little relation 
to tha cost of service. This is more fully described In the 
original CAP and Amendments I and II. For example, in CAP 
Amendment II, using a 10% interest rate, it was shown that a 
retail rata of 5.99 cents per KWH would need to be charged to 
break even. This would rise to about 6.S cents per KWH due to the 
increased costs which this CAP Amendment III addresses. It is 
unlikely, however, that ABM can charge users more than an average 
2 cant per KHH for some time to come. Thus, there is no doubt 
that electric power will continue to be government- subsidized for 
the foreseeable future." 

This quotation serves as a reminder of the continuing difficulty 
of bringing the GOA to adopt a self-reliant stance. The continuing 
subsidy to the energy sector would be a drag on tha country's ability 
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to be self-sufficient. The reluctance of the GOA to eeeept 
responsibility for charging economic prices for services rendered was a 
symptom of the difficulties faced in striving for development through 
the provision of assistance in the prevailing political circumstances 
where there was little or no leverage. 

Available documentation does not permit the presentation of a 
satisfactory conclusion to the saga regarding Kajakai Electrification. 
It appears that the construction and installation of equipment was 
satisfactorily completed based on reported funds expected to remain 
unexpended at the end of FY78 (about 4 percent of total funds 
committed) . 

c. Lessons learned 

Key conclusions and lessons which may be drawn from 
AID's experience in the energy sector are as follows: 

o Electric power development involves far more than the 
construction and installation of physical facilities, 
especially in a country with so little prior experience with 
the institutional and technical issues inherent in such 
development. Therefore any plan to develop facilities should 
give equal weight and priority to developing human resources 
and institutional capacity along with examination of the 
technical feasibility and physical inputs required; 

o As a result of vigorous efforts from 1962 to 1977, a pool of 
technically and managerially trained staff was developed for 
electricity operations in the Helmand-Arghendab region. Some 
of the necessary Institutions were established. 
Nevertheless, political considerations strongly militated 
against achieving financial independence for the electricity 
authority, due to a continuing demand for subsidies to keep 
power costs unrealistically low, and the unwillingness to 
crack down on various forms of "pirating" to obtain illegal 
or unmetered power; 

o Low salaries and wages, and the inadequacy of other personnel 
Incentives verc continuing deterrents to the maintenance of a 
strong staff; 

o Developing major infrastructure facilities in a developing 
country with remote areas such m* Afghanistan, and in the 
midst of a high potential for disruptive political 
developments, poses a high risk of cost escalations and 
delays. Given these conditions, a much longer time than 
might be expected is necessary for the completion of major 
infrastructure and equipment installations; 



3. Rural vorkj 

a. Setting and oblacciraa 

The GOA set up a Rural Development Department (RDD) in 
tha lata fifties. It earriad out a variety of programs en a modest 
seala through tha sixtiaa. Tachnical aasistanca vaa raeaivad from 
tavaral sourees ovar tha years. Tha World Food Pxograa (WFP) provided 
food which vaa uaad to pay vagas to unskilled workers both for snail 
works benefitting ona village and for largar works banafitlng savaral. 
At tha tiae tha U.S. first becaae diraetly involved in supporting tha 
RDD in 1972, there wara already advisors working in RDD froa tha UN, 
Vest Geraany (volunteer engineers) and through the Indian bilateral 
prograa. 

US support to RDD began on a vary aodest scale as a pilot 
activity. The purpose of the US assistance was to test whether the 
design of works could be standardized and laproved and the quality of 
construction upgraded. In addition, the Fixed Amount Reiaburseaent 
(FAR) systea was intended to act as an incentive to speed the design 
and construction process and expand RDD capacity. Technical assistance 
was conteaplated in support of these objectives in the areas of 
engineering design/supervision, socioeconomic analysis, policies, 
planning and aanageaent. RDD prograas were expected to be responsive 
to local needs and include due cooperation of local people for the 
construction of works which they requested through the provincial RD 
officer and the Governor of the Province. 

Criteria applied to the selection of rural works by the RDD 
included: 

o Strength of village enehusiasa and support; 

o Willingness of villagers to contribute labor and resources ; 

o Geographical location; 

o RDD capacity to undertake the project; 

o Benefit incidence; 

o Preference of the Governor of the Province aaong the projects 
proposed in his Province. 

b. The PS prograa 

At the outset in 1972, the US agreed to work with the 
RDD on a pilot scale. The Mission concluded that the experience in 
relation to the key objectives of the prograa had been aet in the pilot 
prograa. The decision was aade to aove into Phase I on a larger scale 



In tine for support to RDD operations in the 1975 construction 
(summer). 

The process by which rural works vere selected involved initiative 
at the local level where a village or a group of villages would submit 
proposals to the district officer and thence to the RDD office at the 
province level. In the bast run provinces, at least, there was a 
review by the province level to eliminate duplicative or overlapping 
proposals. The provincial RDD would conduct a field review and select 
those proposals to be submitted to Kabul which appeared to offer the 
best returns, taking account of benefit incidence. The 30 or so best 
proposals, ideally, would be submitted in prioritized groupings. (Some 
provincial offices operated only as conduits passing on requests with 
little review.) Some smaller projects were funded and implemented with 
approval of the Governor at the province level. This applied 
particularly to road and culvert construction for execution in the 
winter season. 

«hen all proposals were received, a process ensued by which Kabul 
selected six projects per province (usually after further consultation 
at she province level) for the conduct of field surveys. A further 
review based on the field surveys would result in the selection, with 
the approval of each Governor, of three projects per province as the 
annual program. Usually final approval by RDD Kabul was fairly 
automatic . 

During Phase I implementation in 1975-76, RDD submitted designs to 
AID for projects to be considered for US funding. These were 
accompanied by socioeconomic survey reports purporting, at least, to 
show benefit incidence. Reportedly the quality of designs showed 
significant improvement during Phase 7. relative to previous experience 
Opinions varied as to whether this was attributable to the FAR process 
and assistance rendered by AID. Some observers felt AID played a 
significant role while others believed that the UN and German advisors 
working closely with RDD were primarily responsible. Socioeconomic 
surveys were also a matter of some controversy- -the skeptics believing 
that they were prepared simply to satisfy a bureaucratic/legislative 
requirement of AID and that RDD, while interested in the issue, felt it 
was competent to make judgments based on experience regarding benefit 
incidence. * 

During 1975-76 AID covered approximately 30 percent of RDD project 
cost under the FAR system. In each instance FAR funding covered 75 
percent of a project's costs. RDD's budget was running at about 
51,000,000 equivalent in local currency. Moreover, they were 
reportedly assured that the amount would be supplemented from the 
development budget as needed. AID's financing role was therefore 
recognized by all concerned to be supportive rather than primary. 
Evaluators viewing the scene in mid-1976 felt that AID technical 
assistance in the period up to mid- 1975 had played a primary role in 
improving RDD performance but was on a downhill slide thereafter. The 
principal reasons were reduced staff levels and a change in the 



perspective of tke US personnel involved. Those who cut later vera 
viewed by the .valuators as laaa willing to apand thair tiac in cloaa 
working relation* with thair countarparta in tha RDD. As a rasult it 
waa argued by tha evaluaters that thay wara no longar as affactiva! 

In 1975-76 AID funded roads, bridgas. intakaa for irrigation 
systaaa, and water control structures. Tha avidanca was Inconclusive 
but in general it seeaed likaly that faraers tandad to banafit 
reasonably equitably. There is a cultural son aaong rural people 

SSi *? S°" " i V r * J ,Ct,r ° ff *» ,Mk to » u PP ort <*• veil-being of 
tteir neighbor, rather than taking .axlau. advantage of thair power* 
For very small faraers, especially share croppers, however, this aay 
5X« , Assuring in advance that results were equitable proved 
t™t?l S? f tm **l °5 ■ ebiUzln S the capacity to conduct reliabl. 
surveys and in teras of the costs involved in surveys, especially for 
smaller water control works. y 

The outputs schedule for the first two years of Phase I (1975-77) 
was as follows: 

o 80 water control structures with water reaches averaging 375 
acres per structure; s * 

° Sl^OOO?* 1 ° f * t0n " *° d ConcreC * co * tin 8 «n average of 

o 100 kiloaeters of fara-te-aarket gravel roads iaproved to 
perait year-round use. 

Through March 1976 the scheduled outputs and results achieved were 
as toiiovs: 



Structure 


Target 


Actual 
Aehieveaent 
(completed) 


Water control 
Structures 


14 


8 


Bridges 


8 


3 


Roads 


15 ka 


Hone 



In process /eonmi«.ng 

II letters of intent issued. 
7 design reviews coaplete. 
4 FAR agreeaents signed. 

10 letters of intent issued. 
4 FAR agreeaents signed. 

3 road projects had letter of 
intent for a total of 33 km 
of iaproved roads. 



The reasons for «3xe lag In performance In Phase I (according to 
the 1976 evaluation) included: 

o Inadequate Pilot Pha^e improvements in RDD planning and 
design for FAR system to function effectively; 

o USAID engineering group understaffed; 

o Afghan engineers hired by USAID not effective in review of 
designs presented by RDD; 

o Training of RDD engineers to meec USAID standards under FAR 
had not taken place; 

o RDD confusion on FAR projects; 

o Ad hoe RDD procedures; 

o Conflicts within USAID on project strategy and objectives. 

k .>J! hr0Ugh ? U ! *** P * rlod of US '"PPO" *>r ru«l works construction 
by RDD, total funding provided by AID was approximately $1.5 million. 

c. Implementation i***^ 

The introduction into the RDD of procedures as complex 
as those under FAR not surprisingly caused great difficulty. The RDD 
™?;; , • v °l v «d its own processes with UN and FRG support prior to 
USAID introduction of its funding with an accompanying set of rules and 
standards relating to design, cost, construction process and benefit 
incidence. In addition. AID insisted upon the RDD creating a planning 
unit In the belief that standards and schedules could only be adhered 
to if such a unit were in place. While RDD complied, it did nat assign 
permanent staff to the unit and continued to allow planning functions 
to be carried out in other sections of RDD. 

At one point early in Phase I. the head of the RDD (President) 
became sufficiently upset with USAID requirements that he threatened to 
terminate the relationship. Reportedly USAID reached a compromise on 
procedures which sufficiently placated RDD to allow activities to 
continue Nevertheless, difficulties continued. Under FAR procedures 
project design was to be completed and approved before work was 
undertaken. On occasion when USAID engineers went to thb field to 
conduct surveys prior to approval. It would be discovered that work was 
already in progress. Naturally this led to conflict. The evaluators 
believed AID should be less rigid and be prepared to agree to fund such 
projects if work had not already proceeded too far for reasonable 
assurance of adherence to design in the opinion of AID engineers. 

The question of payment work of unskilled village workers in 
support of projects was a cause of considerable concern. When AID 
began to assist the RDD, it was intended that a policy be developed on 



this lssu*. The ROD had been In the habit of paying such vorksrs even 
on small projects fro* which all residents of a particular village 
would benefit. They vara abls to do this without cost to thoir budgst 
by .using World Food Program (WFP) food. No conditions were attached to 
tha WFP food program making this impropar. Tha effect of the practice 
would be to discourage village residents from providing their labor on 
a voluntary basis. AID felt such voluntary work is in the best long 
term interest of Afghanistan's development. The ROD engineers, 
however, favored payment even on small projects as it encouraged 
regular participation. They also preferred to pay such workers on 
projects funded under FAR procedures by AID. More than one year into 
Phase I operations, no policy had yet been agreed. 

Socioeconomic surveys to establish benefit incidence of FAR 
financed projects was a requirement aimed at ensuring that the poor 
would be primary beneficiaries and not just the local elite. The 
requirement was nominally being met. While the ROD set up a planning 
unit which was to be responsible for such surveys, sone members of the 
AID staff believed that the work being done was not adequate Co 
fSS? 11111 th * incldanc * °* benefits. The evaluators believed (as of 
1976) that RDD had capacity to carry out meaningful surveys but 
recommended that such survey work be part of a comprehensive management 
information system except in the ease of the smallest projects of 
direct benefit to one villaga. in the latter ease, a one-day survey 
should suffice if cerried out before design work was undertaken and if 
it provided satisfactory evidence of good benefit incidence on behalf 
of the poor majority. 

The Rural Works Project, as originally designed, contemplated an 
improvement in overall capacity of RDD to design and construct rural 
works to a higher standard. During the first year of work the only 
m£$n C ? ?! Vhich d * Sisn r,vl * w * h * d *•« **de by USAID engineers were 
USAID-funded projects under the FAR system. No attempt had been made 
to examine design performance on other (non AID- funded) projects. The 
failure : > examine other designs reflected the shortage of USAID 
engineering staff. Without such an examination, the case for 
concluding that RDD design capacity had improved across the board could 
not be made. 

Minor Irrigation Systems (MIS) were part of the program 
contemplated for funding under the Rural Works program. These are 
larger than projects with single intakes and would cost about $50,000 
The RDD planned to improve 156 such systems over a five year period 
USAID was asked to assist with the execution of 30 MIS projects The 
1976 evaluation concluded that RDD would require further technical 
assistance to carry out meaningful socioeconomic surveys of projects on 
this scale. At that time only preliminary planning was under way on 
MIS projects. 

The Rural Works Project also contemplated eventual support of an 
Integrated Rural Development program. As of 1976 the RDD was beginning 
to work on one such activity. Technical assistance was being provided 



through the Indian bilateral program and plans called for working in 
tha aannar of the block development aystea used in India. Evaluators 
concluded this would be a most unfortunate aodel because it calls for 
RDD to provide services in the selected IRD areas without the 
participation of line Ministries such as health, education and 
agriculture. The RDD did not have the technical capacity for such an 
undertaking according to the evaluators Judgment. Even for IRD 
organized differently, the evaluation concluded that the RDD. despite 
progress made in its technical capacity and Institutional development, 
would need intensive technical assistance. 

Available information does not provide detailed insight into the 
further progress of the Rural Berks program after 1976. According to 
the Mission's view aet forth in September 1978. however, the RDD had 
gained further capacity and was functioning well. Despite the change 
of government in April 1978. RDD was continuing to perform well and was 
receptive to continuing and even expanded US technical assistance. 
Discussion of possible US support for an area development program was 
under way. The Mission believed, however, that if auch an effort were 
to be undertaken in 1978, it should not necessarily be initiated within 
the framework of RDD. As the matter was considered at that time it 
could not be separated from the issue of its political significance in 
the context of overall Afghan-US relations. At that time there were 
indications that the US might not be welcome in a project involving 
permanent resident technicians in the north of the country so that an 
area development activity in that region seemed unlikely. On the other 
hand the possibility existed that undertaking an area development 
program could result in US activities being largely or wholly 
restricted to such an area. In September 1978, the possibilities for 
fairly broad discussion of futuie program options seemed fairly open. 
As natters developed, however, the situation deteriorated in the 
ensuing months and within a year the Mission had closed. 



**»• Rural Works program carried out with the RDD was 
fully operative over a period of somewhat over four years (1974-78) 
It had a slow atart in Phase I (1975-77). Its impact was variously' 
believed, by members of the Mission and outside evaluations, to have 
been minimal to very significant. According to the optimists' view, 
progress was made on a number of key fronts during Phase I including: 

o Improved institutional structure and organizational 
efficiency; 

o Increased capacity for design and standardization of 
performance ; 

o Better capacity to plan and *ss*»m the equity and benefit 
incidence of projects; 

o Achievement of finished projects at reasonable cost. 
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Even the optimists conceded, however, that ROD »tlll needed: 

o A training program to develop a cadre of technician level 

personnel (high school grade) who could carry a greater ahara 
of the RDD work and improve tha capacity of ita profasalonala 
to oparata aore aff actively; 

o Profeaalonal staff development and ROD 'a Improved performance 
was at least partially due to technical asalatence input froa 
sourcea other than CSAID (notahly the TO and FRG volunteers) ; 

o AID'S FAR systea and the shortage of USAID engineering staff 
had contributed to the shortfall in outputs relative to 
targets established for the project at the outset; 

o AID had failed to work out a useful policy on payaant for 
local unskilled labor. 

The aora pessiaistic view bald that: 

o AID input to improvements in the ROD performance wes Marginal 
eoaparsd to other donors who had baen on tha scene before AID 
and operated aora closely with RDD staff; 

o The RDD planning capacity wes entirely rudiaentary and not 
institutionalized; 

o The FAR systea had not contributed to RDD's adoption of 
batter design practices or standardized performance. 

-v »2T r th * * UCCMdin S two y«*r*. available evidence suggests that 
tha RDD was aora satisfied with AID 'a input and were eager to have 
continuing US funding and technical assistance. For its part, AID was 

,Sfor t *^" C ?* fU ; ,rtt L W ? P« fo *» nc * *• b. pr.par.5 to continue 
support for rural works. On the other hand, when It contemplated 
involvement in Integrated Rural Developaent, the Hlssion was 
disinclined to work exclusively or even primarily through RDD. 

a. Leaetma *«»HTlrt 

,. , , Froa ** «P«*««« of the USAID in the aree of rural 
works, the following lessons can be inferred although available 
documentation does not provide as full or recent insight es would be 
desirable: 

o A cadre of professional staff with capacity to manage and 

implement a respectable level of rural works was developed 
although, aa in most GOA organizations, too rtuch of the 
burden fell on a few of the most coapectnt and dedicated 
staff; 



of loci eoaaunity initiative «nd requests for assistance 

^h r * 1 B * CCh * d , by • willln 8»«» of resident p«opl. to 
provide voluntary labor for projects with direct local 
oon* cits ; 

o The provision of pay in kind (food froa the BFP) or in cash 
was antithetical to Afghanistan's bast intarast for rural 
davelopaent for projacts with diract banafit to a local 
STES; **l f °J !!"? *** «PP«priata, on th. othar hod, 
for larger works with broadar g.ographic banafit spraad; 

o Socioeconoaic analysis to identify th. banafit incidanc. of 
Sf£ £* *** 2°V w * U "Oavlop.d «kill within th. RDD. 
On th. other hand th. RDD was conc.rn.d with b.n.fit. to th. 
poor and beli.v.d it w M c. P abl. of as....i„g th.iaJ.Ss on 
a aor. rudiaantary inforaation basa; «»P»ccs on 

° Sd ItJZST d " * 0t Pr ° Vid * ** "^ Uv * r *8« to iaprova 

and standardize p.rforaanc. as had ba.n believed. In fact it 
was aor. dependent on tha provision of intansiv. tachnical 
"liver*" AID h * d conten P Ut « d or providad staff to 

° ISaa. SL P *f i Ci ! a ? in ? * 8enCy ° f **«• host Sovarnaant had a 
atrong base of tachnical personnel who understood the FAR 
aystea and war. able to deliver plan, and dasign. to «at FAR 
SISSS"' COnaCrUCCion P«fora«c. was .loS £"£ *** 

° S* "**? Pooitiva benefit of the FAR aystea was i„ ensuring 
cLS ^ ( r"J bly d * Uy-d) d * Uver y of ".plated worS 

benefit but it is personnel int.nsiv. in the early atages of 

the developaent of such capacity; 8 

° S« "i/"?" 11 "? ° f 70 " 75 * MU P»Joet. coapl.ted per 
year, th. lap.ct of rural works carried out by RDD with OS 
™?«°5n r • Xt * rn *i ««PPort was aodast. US funding covered 
only 30 parent of this activity. It. iapact on ov.r.ll 
rural developaent was atill acre aodest. 

c - Private Enrorpri*. n»»» 1mrnT 
1. Settlnf 

In the early days of DS assistance to Afghanistan the 
ottl^TJ 1 : 1 *^* 1 * ,tati,t Vi * W «- «ov.ma.nfS;d^ IS 
!2 U« hTrj.^ iU Ti.1 *t b " C « to P««l. of private inve.taent. 
^.J^t* n^:j y r" d ^ ^ MttMttl « *«*— •* —ouraging 
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o Cod* for Encourageaent of Industries In Afghanistan, 1949 , 
administered by the Ministry of Minos and Industry; 

o Law Encouraging tho Invostasnt of Private Foreign Capital in 
Afghanistan, 1954 and 1958, adainistorsd by tho Ministry of 
Coaaerce. 

Thos* lavs in themselves vara not detrimental to invostasnt; tho 
aaln probloas vor* that thoy voro adainistorsd by two soparat* 

alnistries in a hostile aannor. tho prospoetivo investor was subjected 
to a "negotiation" process in which the GOA sought to drive s hard 
bargain. Responsible officials were certain there was a "trick" under 
any proposal. There was no sscurity for investors. Credit 
institutions did not exist to help finance investaents. Responsibility 
was divided aaong alnistries and no autual understanding developed 
between the GOA and the investor. The result was that very few 
investors caae forward and the country reaained an "industrial desert " 
Up to 1963, AID had undertaken vary few initiatives to foster private 
activity. Exceptions include support to private autoaotivo aaintenance 
services In Kabul, and the iapleaentation of a survsy for a possible 
industrial park in Kandahar. 

When the Daoud goveraaent left power in 1963, AID was encouraged 
to aake a new start toward private Industrial expansion as a aeans of 
mobilizing new resources and creating a potential for eapioyaent and 
export growth. The first aajor action atteapted was to obtain a 
contractor to carry out feasibility analyses of eight proaistng areas 
for industrial developaent. Soae Included export possibilities. When 
the studies were coapleted atteopts were to be aadc to proaote then as 
areas for privets investaent. In the process it becaae painfully clear 
that the real Issue was the cliaate of hostility toward private 
investaent. As a result even a vigorous effort at proaotlon of 
opportunities with genuine potential aiaply failed. 

With encouragtaent froa USAID, the contractor prepared a study 
entitled "The Investaent Cliaate of Afghanistan" which described the 
continuing hostility prevailing and the iaposslblllcy of proaotlng 
private Investaent until this situation changed. The Minister of 
Coaoerce supported the conclusions of the study, and worked closely 
with the AID contractor and the legal adviser of the Asia Foundation to 
draft a law for the proaotlon of foreign and doaestlc private 
investaent. This was to prove to be a key action in changing the 
investaent cliaate. It had becoae possible because of the change in 
the political leadership, but its passage was not assured as it was 
being drafted In 1965-66. Many officials and several key ainisters 
reaained opposed. 

2- LffZll POlJCY SHd institutional fr»m»wnr»f 

The Foreign and Doaestlc Private Investaent Law was approved 
by the Cabinet, signed Into law by the King (the Parliaaent not being 



in session) and published on February 22,* 19S7. This was vhsr* ths 
battls bsgan. not where it ended, but it was a key step. Opposition to 
encouraging investaent remained strong. Deterained and skillful 
support by the Minister and officials in the Ministry of Commerce were 
essential to achieving progress. As investaent applications began to 
coae before the newly created interainisterial Investaent Coanittee 
approvals were granted. Usually, aajorlty votes were aade unaniaous in 
accordance with Afghan tradition. An Investaent Coaaittee Secretariat 
**» « c «P in the Ministry of Coaaerce to process applications, assist 
investors, register new coapanies and issue trade licenses. Over tiae 
the Secretariat was also given power to sign custoas releases and grant 
investor visas. In effect then, the Secretariat becaae a one-stop 
center for investor assistance in using the new law's liberalized 
provisions for tax, custoas and other investment-encouragement 
concessions . 

The "one-stop" eoncept and an open, friendly and supportive 
reception given to all prospective investors were used to proaote 
investor interest. Investors began to see the Secretariat as a place 
where they could get answers and resolve probleas. There was an 
iaproved perception that the Investaent Law was the policy of the 
Government and was there to stay. There was an laproveaent over the 
earlier situation of divided responsibility. 

As experience confiraed the relative effectiveness of the program, 
applications caae froa foreign and Afghan investors of all 
ethnic/tribal backgrounds --even Hazaras. A privately funded Investaent 
Advisory Center was set up with aeabership drawn froa the business 
coaaunity. AID supported the Center with technical assistance. The 
contractor was also an active participant in supporting the Ministry of 
Commerce throughout this process. That assistance was essential to 
effecting a change in attitude, policies and procedures. 

Although the series of activities described above greatly helped 
to increase confidence aaong investors, the private community was made 
up of realists. They were not unaware of the latent opposition within 
the GOA. Investment occurred but entrepreneurs hedged their bets and 
reaained wary. 

During the first phase of the AID program, and prior to passage of 
the private investment law, no progress was aade in encouraging 
investment. Following its passage in the second phase (1967-70) the 
following favorable developaents occurred: 

o Investment applications submitted • 217; 

o Applications approved - 133 (of which those by foreign 

investors totalled 22 and caae from Pakistan, Italy, India, 
Germany, UK, US, Switzerland, Canada); 

o Factories built and in operation • 51; 



o Now jobs created/proj'ccted -- skilled 1,684, non-skilled 
17,010; total 18,694; 

o Total financial resources required (all curranelaa), $45.6 
million (by fifth year of projaets) ; and 

o Potancial annual salas -- $89.4 million (of which projactad 
exports would ba $26.6 Billion in fifth yaar). 

Tha projaets initiatad vara in a wida ranga of fialds from agro- 
induatry to accounting, and froa battary and natal manufacturing to 
textiles, tobacco and furniture. Thia rasponaa was gratifying but fall 
short of bringing industry into raal prominence in tha economy. 

During the lata sixties tha establishment of the Afghan Karakul 
Institute constituted an innovative and successful undertaking. It 
represented a unique effort to revive an industry of great importance 
to Afghanistan and to tha herders who raised Karakul sheep. These 
animals were priced for their popular fur also known aa Peraian lamb, 
or natural broadtail when grey in color. The industry had been in 
decline from 1950 to 1965 due to Inereaaing compatition from abroad and 
poor production, processing, sorting, grading and marketing practices 
in Afghanistan. At the requeat of the GOA, AID provided technical 
assistance for the formation of tha Institute as a non-profit, 
privately financed, self help program. Because the producers readily 
grasped the potential for increased prices for Karakul pelta sold on 
the London market, they gave wholehearted support and participation. 
By using modern proceasing, sorting, cleaning and grading and by 
expediting Karakul shipments to the London narket, the Institute became 
the leader of the industry. Its influence and advice resulted in 
shifting production predominantly into the high value natural broadtail 
pelts. The total value of exports naarly doubled between 1968-69 and 
1971-72, reaching $18 million in the latter period. As a result, 
herders' incomes also rose sharply. The Institute became completely 
salf-supporting. The total cost of the technical assistance to the 
Institute was $180,000 between 1966 and 1970. 

In a third phase of the program (1971-74), with a new contractor 
in place, a further expansion In Industrial inveatment occurred. The 
number of factoriaa in operation increased from 51 in 1970 to 100 In 
1974. Of these establishments, 82 were in Kabul and the remainder in 
varloua provincial cities. Twenty-eight of the establishments were 
export oriented and eight ware partially so. Foreign Investors from 
nine different countries supplied 25 percent of the capital invested. 
Agro-processing played an increasing role with 29 firms engaged In such 
activities as leather and tanning (10), raisin processing (9), animal 
casings (2), honey (2), nut processing (2), etc. The contractor 
continued support for the policy functions of the Investment Committee. 
Support provided to the private Industrial Advisory Coamlttee Included 
development of Its capacity to conduct feasibility analyses and project 
Identification. Progress was made In training Afghan staff in a wide 
variety of functions. 
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In 1972 a new investment law was passad which among other things 
established an Investors Association. In the following year the 
establishment of a much naeded Industrial Development Bank was 
authorized. In general th« investment climate remained favorable in 
1971-73 although the Investment Committee became increasingly 
conservative in its review of investment proposals. Other donors such 
as the UN and the Commonwealth Secretariat also provided support to the 
prlvata investment process in this period. Collaboration among the 
donor groups was good. 

Assistance providad in the aarly 1970s for tha creation of the 
Afghan Fertilizer Company »» a private enterprise to Import and export 
the distribution of fertilizer is covered below in section D.2, 
Agriculture Sector. It was a significant success in private enterprise 
development and played a major role in raising agricultural production 
in the country. 

After the coup in 1973 which brought about the return of Daoud as 
president of the Afghan Republic, the investment environment became 
progressively worse. Political turmoil combined with the reemergence 
of statist policies to sour the investment climate. Investment 
application review was transferred to the Ministry of Planning which 
had always been hostile to private Investment. By 1974 the flow of 
investment applications was almost nil. USAID technical assistance was 
terminated in mid-1974 when it became apparent that the climate for 
private investment had deteriorated to the point where progress was no 
longer feasible. 

3. Impact end suszilnmhiMtrv 

US technical assistance was a very positive force in 
stimulating domestic and foreign private Investment In Afghanistan 
during the ten years (1963-73) between the first and second Daoud 
regimes. At the same time it has to be said that government policy 
must be perceived as genuinely receptive, as the private community felt 
secure enough to make financial commitments. The experience during 
that period demonstrates a remarkable degree of interest in the Afghan 
community in private entrepreneurship and industrial Investment. This 
is demonstrated in a concrete way by the 100 industrial establishments 
created, and the substantial investments made In the seven-year period 
between passage of the 1967 investment law and the withdrawal of the US 
technical assistance team in 1974. By way of contrast, many Afghan 
officials had expressed the view when active investment prt^jotion was 
first undertaken that no investors would be forthcoming. What many of 
these officials actually meant was that they Intended to see that there 
was no investment. The fact that investment activity went forward with 
some success and a measurable increase in private industrial activity 
is no small phenomenon in a country where there had been no private 
Investment in the past. The achievement of this success was 
attributable to a combination of several factors: 



o A concrete legal but that created significant incentives; 

o An open daelaration of policy in favor of private investment; 

o A general political cliaate which gava investors a sense that 
tha 'poller vaa stabla; 

o An organizational atructura which brought all of tha 

Ministries with roles to play into Una In support of the 
pro- investment policy (notably Commerce, Hinea and Induatry, 
Finance and Planning) 

o Lass opportunity to sabotage private investment than had been 
the case in the peat; 

o A "friendly process" for the subaisslon, review and approval 
of lnvestaent applications which was convenient and 
supportive to prospective entrepreneurs In preparing 
feasibility analyses and structuring a business for success; 

o A strongly committed and politically influentiel Minister 
supported by capable and interested officials to iapleaent 
the law and the pro 'lnvestaent policy; end 

o Experienced technical assistance advisors, aware of the needs 
of investors as well aa the orgenizational , procedural and 
attitudinal factors In the lnvestaent promotion/processing 
institution, and able to support the developaent of good 
practices . 

During the period 1967-73 all of these things caae together. One 
further favorable developaent also occurred to provide financing for 
entrepreneurs, nsaely the creation of the Industrial Developaent Bank 
of Afghanistan (1DBA). While it caae too lata to be a aignlfieant 
support during the "good days" it was a aost useful eieaent in later 
years when the cliaate was auch lass favorable. The IDBA was able to 
contribute soae support, despite the anti-private lnvestaent cliaate 
which increasingly eaerged under the second Daoud regiae, and the 
accoapanying political strife and uncertainty. 

The fragile nature of legal, policy and organizational structures 
to favor private lnvestaent in a country with a long history of cool to 
hostile treatment of entrepreneurs is obvious. The progress asde in 
creating capacity to encourage investors waa not sustainable. The 
political cliaate is the paraaount factor. If it is hostile, all else 
is swept away. That waa the fate of the Afghan private lnvestaent 
promotion prograa. 

4. Lessons learned, 

Froa the technical assistance experience in Afghanistan the 
following conclusions and lessors can be drawn: 



Without a sense of Investor confidence in the security of 
investments based on « favorable investment cliaate, even 
profitable opportunities are of little interest to 
prospective investor/entrepreneurs ; 

Despite the very limited experience of Afghan entrepreneurs 
in risk-taking and private industrial investment, there vas a 
reservoir of persons interested and able to aobilize 
resources to initiate business ventures, even in the absence 
of financial institutions to provide complementary debt 
capital; 

Prospective investors csn be encouraged and investment 
activity expedited by creating a set of legally- sanctioned 
incentives and clear policies favorable to private 
investment. A political environment which gives promise of 
stability in the operation of these policies reenforces the 
incentives ; 

Within a generally favorable investment cliaate, 
inexperienced entrepreneurs still need encouragement and 
technical help to formulate good business proposals, to 
obtain the approvals required to trigger the operation of tax 
and other incentive arrangements, and to launch their 
enterprises; 

A wide range of people from the varied ethnic, tribal and 
geographic settings in Afghanistan have entrepreneurial 
interests and capacities, and demonstrated capacity to 
aobilize capital; 

As in the Afghan Karakul Institute, a not-for-profit, private 
institution whose members are from diverse rural settings can 
be viable and self-supporting when focused on an objective in 
which the membership has a strong common interest; 

Industrial processing of Afghan agricultural products has 
significant potential for increasing value added, employment 
and exports; and 

Modest amounts of technical assistance can have significant 
economic development impact when linked to a potential 
resource which is not greatly dependent on the weak 
administrative capacities of the government bureaucracy. 



D. Tha Agricultural Saetor and Ar M BiwInnM^ 
1. Helmand Vallav and rural d.v.1 nn„»ni- 



The Helmand Valley (HV) project represents tha 
singularly largest AID affort In Afghanistan. Over tha yaars it has 
attracted tha most attantion and controversy. Tha Helmand Vallay 
projaet has baan tha subjaet of a library full of assassaants. 
•valuations and audits. Conclusions drawn raprasantad a rang* of view* 
which ratad tha projaet from an unqualified success to a colossal 
failure. A retrospective view froa atop the pile of available 
reference material clearly establishes there were many positive aspects 
which resulted in a significant improvement in quality of life for 
Valley residents. 

The Government of Afghanistan's decision in 1946 tc use its meager 
foreign exchange reserves to improve the irrigation infrastructure in 
the Helaand-Arghandab drainage area cannot be faulted. Runoff 
available from the Helmand and Arghandab Rivers represents 40 percent 
of the potential source of irrigation water in the country- -a country 
in which 75-80% of food consumed is produced through irrigated 
agriculture. Mild climate throughout the area provides an extended 
growing season which allows for double and triple cropping. 

OSAID, through its predecessor agencies, became Involved in the 
Helmand Valley soon after the 1952 opening of the Mission in Kabul. 
With the exception of an 18 -month hiatus in the early 1970s, USAID 
remained involved until the Mission closed in 1979. 

b. Early Programs In the Helmand v*n»v 

Following is a chronology of twentieth century events 
with significant impact on the Helmand Valley development and USAID 
activities in the area. 

(1) 1910- -Beginning of the 20th emftiry tmirrMf 1 nn 

In .1910, the Governor of Kandahar, undoubtedly 
inspired by historical references to the Helmand Valley as the "bread 
basket" of Central Asia, began to resurrect the ancient canal system 
mostly utilizing hand labor. 

In halting steps, and with many setbacks, the process initiated in 
1910 has continued through this eentury. In a country where sustenance 
is dependent on irrigated agriculture, it is essential that the 
productive potential of this resource be maximized. 



(2) 1930's-The first expatriate help 

In Che early 1930' i, German engineers were hired to 
repair the original hand dug canals a. -i build a siphon near the intake 
of the Saraj Canal. In 1936, the Japanese were contracted to extend 
the 200 year old Deh Adaa Kahn Canal (the precursor of the Baghra 
Canal). 

Japanese technicians prepared plans for realigning and enlarging 
the Canal but limited the area to be irrigated to the flood plain below 
Girishk. As of that date work accoaplished by the Japanese was by far 
the most sophisticated of the century. 

With the beginning of World war II (WWII) the Japanese departed 
with only approximately 15 kilometers of the Canal completed. 

(3) 19A0.1O&6-. World U„r TT 

Work on the Canal continued during WWII under the 
supervision of European trained Afghan engineers. At that time, a 
decision was made to change the route of the Canal, and locate it on 
higher ground above the flood plain. Relocation necessitated cutting 
and blasting through hard conglomerate and filling low areas with soil 
excessively high in gypsum. The change had a lasting impact on a large 
portion of the total system and established parameters for future 
development. It else led to engineering design compromises as 
construction continued. 

There were two problems: 1) The highly permeable gypsum ladened fill 
caused excessive seepage from the Canal. 2) In order to dig through 
the conglomerate, heavy equipment was required. The Japanese had 
planned to run the Canal just off the escarpment on the flood plane, 
which would have avoided both of the above problems. 

<*) 19&6--The first Morr^on-Knudscn contract . S17 
million 

Using foreign exchange reserves accumulated from 
lucrative WWII trade, the GOA negotiated a $17 million contract with 
Morrison-Knudsen Afghanistan (MKA). Limited in scope, this first 
contract called for: 

Improvement of the roads from Chaman, Pakistan to 
Kandahar, and Kandahar to Girishk, to facilitate 
movement of heavy equipment and supplies through 
Pakistan to the HV construction area. 

Construction of the Boghra Canal and Helmand River diversion 
Construction of the Shamalan spur of the Boghra Canal. 
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This contract set in action the current development phase of the 
Helmand-Arghandab Rivers. Of equal importance, this was the first 
significant involvement of the United States in Afghanistan. It was 
the beginning of technology transfer and cultural exchange that opened 
Afghanistan to the western world. 

During the first contract, work proceeded on schedule in spite of 
probleas such as the transportion of heavy equipment and supplies half 
way around the world to Chaaan, Pakistan where the border was closed 
because of the Afghan/Pakistan dispute over "Pushcunisten" . Prior to 
beginning work on the irrigation systea, MKA concentrated on 
constructing the Chaman-Kandahar-Girishk roads and building a forward 
operations caap above Glrishk. 

By 1948. enlargement and extension of the Boghra Canal was 
underway. This canal brought water to areas not previously farmed or 
irrigated. As the canal « w pushed forward through the Ned- 1 -All area, 
It became more apparent to both MKA and the COA that soils of the area 
were composed of shallow, alluvisl material over permeable gravel which 
w«s underlain by an almost impermeable conglomerate. MKA later 
classified 84% of these soils es Class IV, which according to MKA' a 
classification standards should bo limited to irrigated production of 
traas, hey or pas euro. It wan also apparent that pervasive drainage 
problems would need to be addressed. MKA pushed for a detailed soil 
and water survey of the identified development areas. The COA remained 
reluctant, contending that the survey would be too costly end not 
really required. 

A contractor-client relationship existed between MKA and the GOA. 
While some COA decisions were based on technical advice given by MKA, 
it was apparent that in other instances GOA decisions were guided by 
political expediency rather than technical merit. It was also apparent 
that MKA management overruled field recommendations. Today it is not 
possible to lay blame at the doorstep of either party for the decision 
to continue with the development of the west bank terrace of the 
Helaand River. What is obvious is that an in-depth soil inventory of 
the terrace area would have provided conclusive evidence that 
development could not be feasible economically. 

The Activities to that point were confined to diversion and 
novement of water from natural flows in the Kelmand River to irrigable 
areas on the valley floor. However, the increased intake into upper 
valley systeos resulted In much less water availability to downstream 
users during summer. To store winter runoff, MKA recommended the 
construction of a dam at Kajakai on the Helmand River. It was reported 
that MKA also insisted on a complete soil and water survey to determine 
land quality and area to be irrigated from such a dam. 

The GOA wanted desperately to continue the project, but their 
post-WUII reserves had been depleted. MKA assisted the GOA in 
developing e comprehensive irrigation scheme. The scheme involved 
building dams on both the Helmand and Arghsndab Rivers, as well as 



enlargement of existing canals, building n«v canals, and constructing 
the required drainage system. In 1948 MKA completed a survey of the 
proposed daa sites. MKA's proposal called for integrated velley 
developaent based on comprehensive planning for infrastructure, land 
development, and institutional growth. MKA was to be the principal 
functionary in implementing the plan. 

For financing, MKA assisted the GOA in presenting the proposal to 
the Export-Import (Ex-Im) Bank in the US The Ex-Im Bank determined 
that the package was excessive and agreed to finance only the 
proposal's irrigation infrastructure portion. In November 1949, the 
Ex-Im Bank approved a $21 million loan, but deleted funding for the 
critical soil and water survey. 

(5) 19SP-1952--Thc first Export-Iaoort Benk loan .S21 
Million 

With the Ex-lm Bank loan secured, MKA under their 
second contract began construction ^f the §7 million Arghandab Dam in 
January 1950; A multipurpose dam controlling a 400,000 acre -feet 
reservoir was completed in 1952 on the Arghandab River, about 24 miles 
north of Kandahar. The dam is a rolled earth structure 160 feet high 
by 1760 feet long. Provisions were made for future installations of a 
powerhouse, which as originally planned was to consist of two 3200 
kilowatt vertical shaft hydroelectric units. The $13.5 million Kajakai 
Dam was started in May 1950. The dam is located- -approximately 60 
miles from Kandahar and almost 50 miles from Girishk--in the foothills 
of the Hindu-Rush mountains. Situated in a narrow, steep walled gorge 
of stepped dolomite limestone, the dam is a rock-filled structure with 
an earth- filled core; has a maximum height of 320 feet and is 885 feet 
long and 33 feet wide at the top, with an ungated spillway and intake 
and outlet works for controlling water release. The dam impounds an 
initial reservoir of 1,495 thousand acre-feet of gross storage. Both 
dams were completed by June of 1952. The balance cf the first Ex-Im 
Bank loan was consumed mostly by lining and rehabilitation work on the 
canals constructed under the first MKA contract. The GOA and settlers 
in the newly developed land were to construct feeder and farm ditches 
to farm plots. Farmers' fields were also to be leveled by the GOA. 
The GOA found that it could not undertake this task, and in 1951 asked 
MKA to assume the responsibility for completing the job on 6500 acres 
in Nad-i-Ali. 

In the Arghandab River Valley, a diversion dam was constructed to 
divert water into the South Arghandab Canal. A new cana'., which was to 
be almost 17 kilometers long upon completion, would bring water to feed 
five of the largest traditional canals in the central Arghandab area as 
well as to the new proposed Tarnak canal. The Tarnak cannal would 
transport water for 26 kilometers from the bifurcation to a point 
across the Tarnak River in the northeast corner of the Tarnak area (see 
map) . During this period of the second loan the first unit of the 
north branch Tarnak irrigation canal was constructed. Work in the 
Arghandab River Valley was similarly began before adequate soil and 



engineering surveys were coapleted; sad ths ramif icstions of this 
Insufficient planning vara to arise only by the mid-1960s. Beginning 
in 1951, the GOA started to settle noaads into the newly prepared areas 
in Nad-1-Ali. Each family was to be provided with 15 acres of land, a 
ready-built house, 2000 afghans in cash, and enough wheat seed to plant 
the first year' a crop. Hot intended as a gift, aoncy was to be paid 
back without interest, in 17 equal payaents over a 20 year period. A 
three year grace period was allowed. Settlers were attracted in 
droves. Soon there were encampments of applicants waiting to be 
assigned their land. The Administration procedures were cumberscae, 
and approximately 15,000 applications were backed up. 

The Ex-la Bank, anxious for the irrigation developaent to generate 
a return, proapted the GOA to set up an autonomous authority within the 
valley. The Helmand Valley Authority (HVA). chartered by the GOA In 
1953, began a life of its own. Initially, the principal function was 
to be settleaent of noaads on newly developed land. 

Creation of the HVA did accelerate the settleaent process and soon 
1300 families aoved into the villages of Had- i- All. At least 90% were 
noaads who had no previous faraing experience. An effort was aads to 
provide soae technical assistance to the unskilled farmers, but with 
little iapact. Within three ysars water logging and salt accumulation 
probleas ware severe. Many of the early settlers abandoned their 
farms. Of these who reaained many were barely able to subsist, as each 
year the probleas aultiplied. 

The need to concentrate on drainage was increasingly apparent. 
Presence of the iaperaeable substrata in the newly developed terracs 
area was known but underest lasted. Necessity to line the csnals had 
not been anticipated. The above probleas coupled with a free, 
unlimited supply of irrigation water in the hands of inexperienced 
farmers, continued to exacerbate the problem. Much of the first Ex-Im 
loan was consumed in an attempt to reduce iapact of the probleas. 

Notwithstanding the above probleas, the canal was pushed on along 
the river terrace to the next developaent area at Marja. Concurrently 
the Shaaalan spur to the flood plain along the west bank of the Helaand 
was eoapleted. 

Soils of the west Marja tract were siailar to those in aost of 
Nad-i-Ali, and therefore, a decision was aade not to develop that area. 
The east Marja tract was developed «nd settled even though 42% of the 
soil were classified by MKA as Class IV- -not suitable for intensive, 
irrigated faraing. It was only a aatter of tiae until probleas siailar 
to those of Nad-i-Ali began to force out-aigration. 

Shaaalan presented a different set of probleas. The majority of 
this area was owned by large landowners, and was irrigated using 
natural flow froa the Helaand River. Settlers were aoved into these 
already settled areas on land that could not be irrigated froa the 
river. The large and powerful landowners resented the new settlers and 
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many settlers were forced to move froa the land. Consequently, less 
then ten percent of the lend in Sheaelen was occupied by settlers. 

(«) 19S 2 -1953--PSAID Mission to Af g h«ni, e ™ ^ 

In 1952 the USAID Mission wes opened in Kabul. The 
process of project development began. The Helaand Valley vas a high 
priority and in dire need of assistance. Early in 1953 two agriculture 
extension advisors vere assigned to the Valley. Development of the 
Helaand had been considered an American Project because of MKA and the 
Ex-la Bank involvement. It wes with this initial limited involvement 
that successes and failures in the Valley were indelibly linked to the 
US Government. 

DSAID involvement was accelerated late in 1953 when a USAID/ 
Afghanistan assistant director wes posted to the Helaand Valley alone 
with a cadre of US technicians. One of the director's first tasks wes 
to chair a coamittee composed of representatives of USAID, HAV, Ex-Im 
Bank, end MKA, with some involveaent of UN/FAO as well es the US 
Embassy. 

This committee produced an exceptionally optimistic report which 
projected unrealistic economic returns for the Valley. The 87-page 
report described the required reaedial work on existing structures in 
some d« tail, and proposed further expansion of the project. The report 
• ntlcl « d The Hejgtnd Vallev Development Prod i s " was used by the GOA 
to support a S36 million loan request to the Ex-Im Bank. The Bank, 
although a participant in developing the program, agreed to finance 
only half of the projects proposed. In early July 1953 the Bank 
approved an $18.5 million loan. 

< 7 > l gS?-19S5~SffCPnd Ex-IB Bank loan S 18.S -nif r n 
«nd third MKA contract- 

Wich funds froa the second Ex- la Bank loan, the GOA 
entered into a third contract with MKA. The contract called for 
construction of the Darweshan diversion daa, canal and drainage system 
the Arghandab Canal to connect with the largest operating traditional ' 
$ „*£* ttB in th * Arghandab area, as well as the first portion of the 
Ternak Canal. Infrastructure facilities, inter project roads, two 
hydroelectric power plants at Girishk, and electrical distribution 
lines to Gan-i-Angirs, Had-i-Ali. Marja. and Lashkar Gar were also 
completed. As a provision of this loan the Afghan Construction Unit 
(ACU) was set up. MKA was to •Afghanize- construction aspects of the 
project by training their Afghan counterparts in construction 
engineering, equipment maintenance, equipment operation, administration 
and operation, and maintenance of the system. The purpose of this 
exercise was to develop an organization capable of performing the 
construction functions of MKA when the MKA contract terminated. USAID 
provided heavy equipaent and technical training specialists to 



accelerate the process of training the AC0 Ineo a creditable and 
effective construction unit. 

<«> 19S3 -195&- -USAID 's Involvaiiant in rh. wllw 

icsilmtti 

In tha Afghans ' view, the Helasnd Valley v«s «n 
"American" projsct, and US credibility was at staks. USAIO took on th* 
Helaand Valley in a defensive posture, aek&owladgieg that it vaa an 
African projact and that its problem, had to b* -fixad". Tha - Halmand 
YtlliY gfytlOTOtnt Fro grja,," vhile not a fully articulated docwaent. 
refl*et*d th* USAID stata-of-the-art approach to at l*ast begin th* 
process. 

Involvement of USAID technical staff vas pieeeaaal. Critical 
position* were established, but recruitment in the US was slow. 
Activities were begun with littl* measurable impact, ms many staff 

positions w*r* vacant. Although USAID recommended policy changes, 
policy decision remained with tho COA and KWA. There was little clear 
cut comprehensive planning nor seating of ainds becw**n USAID and th* 
GGA on goals and obj*ctiv*s. Absence of critical planning did not spur 
tha GOA to direct their efforts toward planning, but set a pattern of 
reacting to probleas rather then anticipating them. 

The GOA/SVA pushed for enlarging the systea by building diversion 
dama and sore main canals. The settlement process continued ev*n 
though earlier settlers were abandoning their land. HVA acknowledged 
that drainage waa a problea. Main surface drains or wastaways were put 
in place, but subsurface drainage remained an activity to be put off 
until the canal systea was coapleted. The "American" project was a 
long way froa being fixed. 

<*> 195$"PSAIP Commissioned Tudor Engineeriny Cnnynany 
tO InVStilTSte and report on eh* rf«v«l ocaB riC of ^ f 
Helnand Valley 

The ludor Report was che first codification of 
available information on the status of Kelaand Valley development The 
report focused on strengths and weaknesses of the development, but was 
generally poaitiva. It envisioned a continuing role for HXA and an 
increased role for USAID. 

A phased approach was recommended. Phase I vas to involve 
completion of construction underway. Phase II delineated priorities to 
be assigned to various provisions of the project, established a 
proposed construction schedule, and identified financing required over 
the next five years. 

Progress to date was analyzed by the report. It underlined the 
need to deal with the now apparent problems created by the narrowly- 
focused, construction- intensive development scheme. 



The Tudor report was critical of early assumptions that had boon 
■ado in projecting economic retuma from the project. It concluded 
that production esclaates were generated by assuming nomads having no 
farming experience but aettled on irrigated farms, would produce at a 
rate comparable to experienced fasaers. This eoncluaion. however, did 
not preclude Tudor economists froa projecting an exceptionally 
optiaiatic benefit atreaa. 

The report urged USAID to provide aore technical aaeistance by 

aounting an Integrated lural Development prograa which ahould include 
an expanded extension prograa, education, public health, fara credit 
public adainistratien. industrial expansion, and cottage industry. 

„,, C °* t * ° f th% P ro -J* ct throujh June 6, 1956 were reported to be $83 
aillion, including costs of hydroelectric power. Of this amount $55 
aillion was paid to MKA. Capital costs to coaplete both construction 
phases as recommended were $17 aillion for Phase I and $17 aillion for 
Phase II. It is interesting to note that construction of fara drains 
while specified as urgent, was not included as a cost. The report 
recommended the drains be hand-dug by farm owners. 

™..™ AV f il * b » U " cord * *> *»« "fleet how this report was received by 
USAID but the content of the USAID Helmand Valley portfolio during the 
late 50. reflects many "Tudor R«,t> rf recommendations. 

< 10 > 1959-End gf tht MKA Era- the boalimlne tt f ry 
Bureau of R« e l« w< .r^n7 ft ffl flr| 

By 1959, Ex-Im Bank loan funds were exhausted. 
Approximately 68% of planned work was completed. HVA was disenchanted 
with MKA whose third contract had expired. A new contract was not 
forthcoming. With the departure of MKA from the Valley, and in the 
absence of additional Ex-Im Bank funding, a new era in the history of 
Helmand Valley development began. Signing of a project agreement 
between USAID and the CQA. committing the US to higher levels of both 
technical and capital assistance, further escalated US Government 
responsibility in the Valley. 

In 1960. under terms of this new project agreement, a 13-aan 
Bureau of Reclamation (BuRec) team began to arrive in Afghanistan. 

The Afghan Construction Unit (ACU) , as understudy and successor to 
MKA, was struggling. HVA was determined to continue to expand the 
system. BuRee worked with both providing engineering design to HVA, 
and supporting the ACU in construction of irrigation drainage works, t* 
well as operations and maintenance. HVA continued to settle new 
villagers In Marja and Shamalan. BuRec's role expanded into planning. 
A * * first step, the Bureau recommended an economic analysis of the 
Marja area before further development took place. The result was an 
attempt to develop some baseline data; i.e.. -The Economic Anelvsl, of 
nMT^ m Farms . * 



Major impact of the study was to one* more place In the limelight 
the principal underlying problem In tho Helmand and Arghandab Valleys- - 
vatar logging and sslt accumulation, particularly in tha Ned-i-Ali 
Archandab * I *° ** ***** °' ""*** ** V * U ** lncr * Mln « 1 y ta th% C*n»al 

Tha study docuaented that ovarall production had incraaaad on 
Marja fans. Although aany fan yialds vara dacraasing. -mora sattlars 

vara farming now land. 

This raport incraaaad tha appatita for mora and battar fan 
economic data and analyaia. In 1963 BuRac bagan a aora in-depth 
survey. In tha aaantljaa. the impact of USAID tachnical assistance in 
agricultura was baginning to ba realized. Afghan counterparts vara 
returning from long- ten training in the US. Rudimentary research 
stations vere developing into acceptable research facilities and were 
producing results. Extension training was paying off, as an expending 
cadre of extension agente with at least soae exposure to appropriate 
faning practices, vere visiting faraers. 

Nonetheless, vhile there w.re signs of progress, there vere 
pervasive indicators of poor planning. More importantly, there was a 
lack of conviction end drive to implement needed and agreed upon 
actions. The Aaerican Project required oore fixing. 

< U > l?«-BuRec's first fern <eB nni,; e iurvev «f tfa 
HtlBind Vflllfty 

. . , rh% flr " •eonomic analysis to treat fan economies 
end production in e creditable vay vas the BuRec's 1965 Economic* of 
Agg l cul^nl Production In ttu. H>l» flT1 1 l VflU ff Y the survey clearly 
documented significent increeses in aany farmers' yields end total 
egriculture production. 

It elso docuaented a further increese in vater logging end 
saltation in the Nad- i- All and Marja areas, as veil as problems of 
equitable water distribution, which reduced aany faners* yields to 
subsistence levels or belov. 3 

This report provided the besellne date which ves used in Fen 
Economy Surveys conducted in 1970, 1975, end 1978. 

<12) i965- : n*lMTrt Vallev Authority 1» a**.*^ ^ 
include the Arahandab Irrigation r 0B p] ifl7t 

HVA wes expended to Include the Arghandab area. It 
became the Helaand Arghandab Valley Authority (HAVA). Concurrently, 
its responsibilities vere extended to include coordinetion of 
utilities, education, health, egriculture extension/reseerch, es veil 
es industrial development. 



At the national level, eritielsa of the halting development 
progress in the Valley, and its Inordinate drain on the national 
developnent budget, prompted the government to limit its annual budget 
allocation to 100 Billion Afghans. This vas the sane budgetary level 
provided to other provinces "Jhere major donor supported developments 
were underway. 

With dwindling national support, HAVA backed by BuRec, pushed for 
higher levels of USAID support. 

(13) 196S.1970-.The iiraacc of 'nirecle wheat varieties" 

While the ebb and flow of the irrigation 
infrastructure continued under guidance of BuRec, other aspects of 
USAID technical assistance were beginning to show prospects of 
significant payoff. The agriculture sector, which was the engine for 
economic development in thr Valley, began to move. The short strawed, 
fertilizer responsive, wheat varieties which were the beginning of the 
green revolution in other areas of the Asian Subcontinent were 
flourishing on HV research stations. In 1965, "Mexipak" variety, which 
drew its name from a Mexican variety further bred in Pakistan to adapt 
it to subcontinent environment, emerged es the most promising of those 
varieties tested. Mexipak trials were established in farmers' fields 
through the combined effort of the HAV Research and Extension Services, 
both products of USAID assistance. The services remained fragile as a 
result of administrative shortcomings and movement of personnel in and 
out of the Valley. Rudiments, however, were in place, and farmers were 
learning of a new wheat that promised four times the yield of their 
traditional variety. 

By 1967, adaptation of Mexipak and other similar varieties which 
had been successfully tested in research stations, was progressing at 
an acceptable rate. The ability of those farmers on better land in the 
Valley, to produce their wheat requirements on less land, opened the 
door for expansion of the area planted to cash crops. In 1967, cotton 
ginning and oil seed extraction plants were constructed with assistance 
from th* United Kingdom and Eastern Block Countries. The presence of 
these facilities represented further evidence of the move toward 
commercial agriculture in the HV. 

(14) 197Q--The ;?7Q Farm Economic Survey 

The 1970 Farm Economic Survey (FES) is a 
creditable, in-depth survey of economic progress in the Valley using 
the BuRec 1965 farm economic survey as a benchmark. 

The report provides an abundance of information on innovation and 
production changes in the Valley. Information selected from two of the 
1970 FES tables reflects an increase in crop yields and total farm 
income, and shows a dramatic rise in both: . 



Tab!. 5: Coaparlson of Yields for Wheat »t>a Coeton 1963.70 
(YUld Inta./ha.) 

fisfis Prt-l-AU Bui*. shMOilMn toxstahsn 

1231 1222. 12fi2 122SL mi 127JL 1261 1970 

Wheat 166.4 1402.2 410.4 1187.9 937 1509.4 706 950.7 
Cotton 146.6 855 257.6 825.4 526.7 1267.7 182.4 896 

CoroariSOn Of Het Fara Income 1963-70 in afriien. 



12&1 1970 

Had- i -All -122 (Low) 31,305 

M*rj« 2.707 31,775 

Shaaalan 6,442 39,001 

Barveshan 7,158 32,043 

Data shown does not raprasant weighted avaraga yields or Income. 
It is a conpilatlon of data extracted froa survey questionnaires which 
are similar and therefore comparable to those used in the 1965 survey. 
Although 1970 Afghan incoaa includes aoderate inflation, it does 
reflect a substantial increase in real fara incoaa which had a positive 
impact on the lives of aoat Vallay residents. Even with these rather 
impressive increases in incoae, per capita ineoae ia the Valley 
reportedly reaained below national average- -although soma observers 
questioned this finding. 

Yield increases reflected farmer adaptation of batter cultivation 
practices and increased use of improved varieties of wheat and corn. 
Nad- i- All and Marja represent soma of the least productive soils In the 
Valley, yet they showed the bast improvement in yield. In S»*«d-i-Ali, 
between 1963 and 1970. avaraga yields increased 745%. Average fara 
incoaa was escalated by 31,400 Afghanis per fara. By 1970 acre than 
21% of Had-i-Ali faraera ware using improved wheat varieties and 
fartilizer. This is contraatad by Shaaalan which represented the best 
soils in the Valley, yet only a 61% increase in yield between 1963 and 
1970. 

The 1970 FES clearly documented iaproving economic conditions in 
the Valley, as wall as movement froa subsistence farming toward more 
coaaercial agriculture. It also provided evidence that farmers were 
using better cultivation practieea and that they were gaining the 
necessary skills to deal with irrigated faraing in the Valley. 
Agriculture research and extension were the forces behind this change, 
even though ins ti Cut tonally their development was not yet complete. 

(15;. 1965--9S Mission takes a second look ec the H«lm»nd 
Vallev psychological imMasi, 

In 1965, even though the Farm Econoaic Survey 
showed real production increases, USAID was becoaing increasingly 



concerned ov*r HAVA progress in completing planned infrastructure 
works. At the s«ae time, the GOA was pushing for increased levels of 
assistance in the Valley. 

Below are excerpts froa a USAID/Afghanlstan Position Paper dated 
February 6, 1965 entitled "Position Paper on an Accelerated Helaand 
Valley Development." 

"The EGA states that it is willing to sake completing of 
Helaand Valley development a major part of its next five year 
development plan. It would raise its development budget for the 
Valley froa the present rate of about 60 million afghans a year to 
100 million the first year and to several times that in subsequent 
years. It could afford to do this because it would have completed 
large expenditures for a Russian-assisted irrigation project at 
Jalalabad and for a Herat •Kandahar road. The EGA would also give 
priority to assignment of manpower. 

"Such emphasis in the next developaent plan would be 
possible, according to the EGA, only if it could know that it was 
going to receive significant outside help. Estimates are that the 
foreign exchange costs of developaent will constitute three- fifths 
or aore of the total costs. The RCA is seeking assurance about 
stepped-up help froa the United States. 

"Without such assurance, the RCA implies that it faces two 
alternatives . One would be to put its developaent emphasis 
elsewhere. The Helaand Valley Authority might be cut off froa 
further central government support. Instead, it would be put on • 
self-sufficient basis, doing what development it could froa 
revenues received froa selling cotton, vegetable oils, and other 
products. The other alternative would be to seek assistance 
elsewhere. In about two years, the Russians will have completed 
the Jalalabad project and will have about 400 technicians and a 
large equipaent fleet all mobilized. 

"Either alternative would mean that the United States was 
effectively out of the Valley. It is doubtful whether our 
technicians would find much receptivity if the HVA were cut back 
to a self-sufficient operation. The US loss of effectiveness 
would not be confined to the Valley. Ve would have lost much 
prestige from failure to see through a project which is considered 
American. (That it was planned by a private contractor, that the 
RGA overruled some of the contractor's recoaaendations , and that 
Export- Import financing had different criteria than AID financing 
are not pertinent to the identification of the project as 
American) . Our refusal to help would be regarded as indication of 
a general lack of interest in Afghanistan. 



ES Covaw— m» Approach 

'The TO Cov.rna.nt has tried to ub c i.*r that it wants to 

date. Our hesitancy pro*, out of our eoneora about th« lack of 
planning and hone. the extent of tha Job. Aaong the unknown, are: 

— Tha irrigabl. acraaga. Ho coapl.ta ecenoaic land 

HO!!! lfl " ei<m ^ *?« ■**•• ** «dy • raconnai«.«nca of 
varying degr.es of thoroughnaaa. 

- Th. cost per acre and how this will coapere with potontial 
benefits. This cost i« incroaaad by long supply Unas for 
importing fartilizar and exporting products 

** 3?!ir^i* blliCy ° f f"? - *" lf «*■ *«••«• ln Production and 

yisld p.r acr. w.ra both rapidly incr.asad. 

Pav e hQi ftg f ffa i Tbmih 

*v*£E*Z&™ " d *■ usc "-• rMCh * d • °«* u " 

si*.."!!!* *? iS not J CWIVlnc * d *bout tha naad for aors planning. 
Since they do not understand land classification, they chink the 
reconnaissance don. by HKA should be adequata. in any event tfL 
£££ f^Tr* 8 " ° f " Pid «*P*tHm\w so gr.aftJIt tney 
^STaS^f* P °" ibl : rllk *,° f * Mtln * —5 b * developing 
~a£ I iLTll ZT*l ° f P0 ° r l " d ' DaU y *» devilopaent alio 
aeans « v«ste of aoney froa past investaent. The MA seeas to 

SJa*2"S ?i 1W *"* CMt - b ™"* ««*°. for water ""urc. 

projects really prevent a US coaaitaent. In any event if the US 
insists on such planning the RGA doer not wa^to Sorrow f or" it 
The RGA ...una. that aarketing probiea. can be solved as they 
Tstail LT^* 1 ?^ **JW *• « «PPro«ch a. nothing but 
but^i; £? S!^ J 7 m indlc * tloa tlttt th. US aeans to pull out. 
but doe. not yet dare .ay ao. Unfortunately, soae of our ,tudi.« 
on soae projects, have had that activation. «cuaies. 

^^"S^"^- thmx%£oT9 - l » ^r the US to find an approach 
sen. ciae, will not viol.c. sound .conoaic criteria." 

V.ll.v e Jit«SL!I i Sf^ I, * *° ait i°« ln »««ociating any future H.laand 
vaix.y aasistane. that such aa.istane. would b. preceded bv « writf-«« 
understanding covering the following point.. pr * C *** d b * m wri "« n 

• -- Th. RGA understands that land classification will only be 
done for lands now under water eoaaand which were placed in 
*?!*! X ' X J* "* IIX bv «*• " reconnaiseance. Froa thi? 
would be excluded parts of the Tarnak. Marja. and Nad-i-Ali 
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areas checked by BuR.c, so that the area classified would be 
close cc> 300,000 acres. 

- The EGA understands chst drainage analysis will only be done 
on lend which BuR.c clsssified as 1 and II, except for 
patches of Class III land mixed in with better lands. 

*" f*j£* CC P lannin S will only be done on contiguous blocks of 

- The US can select the blocks of land it will develop which 
will be as close to 50.000 acres as can be done (depending on 
the sizes of the several blocks needed to reach this 
approximate total). 

- The RCA will arrange the necessary land redistribution and 
farmer re -settlement for the 50,000 acres. 

- The RCA will develop land settleaent laws and policies which 
will assure economic units, in consultation with the US. 

- The US will land, and the RCA will borrow, foreign exchange 
necessary for the development of 50,000 acres. This lending 
will coae only after feasibility is determined. 

-- The RGA will provide all afghanis neceasary for all aspects 

of the project planning, technical assistance, agricultural 
research and credit, and construction, including local 
!???°f e i,^" rican * nd TCN P«"<mnal. The United States 
SiJJVJ J" 8 t0 COnsid * r PL 480 **?***' «* allocation of 
their afghanis proceeds, depending upon the success of RCA 
efforts to raise wheat production and to exercise fiscal 
discipline. 

-- The RGA will provide necessary personnel for specified 
operations and training. 

•- The RGA agrees to facilitate and encourage private 
enterprise, including 

. -- Construction will be by the US contractors for land 

development. ACT will confine itself to drainage in Marja. 
to public buildings and roads, to major rehabilitation, and 
to subcontracting for contractors on power and land 
development." 

The -psychological impasse- on US support for further 
£?2rE«?f f^ 18 " 100 ^"tructur. lasted for 2 year, until 1968 . 
sijnef J Agreement for the ■flwwlan PmlemMnt P«n.,.f w ' 



The mission continued to support HAVA through two major 
electricity generating and distribution pro j acts. The BuRec continued 
to support HAVA and the construction unit. In 1965 the charter of the 
construction unit was changed to limit its activities to the Valley. 
ACT was renaaed the Helmand-Arghandab Construction Unit (HACO) , to 
reflect its regional attachment to the Valley. Continued support to 
HAVA Administration and Planning was provided by a contract teas. 
Agriculture development was supported by US direct hire technicians. 

(3-6) 19j8~Shaa«lan Development PT«H» ft t/HACO BmrtwMmi: 

Between 1965 and 1966, BuRec, HAVA, and USAID 
considered areas in the HV that would aeet USAID' i HV development 
assistance criteria as outlined above. The Shamalan area was selected 
b * c "?"• i* c °n«*i»««l *°— of the best soils in the Vallay. It was one 
v ™? ? ,f « irrlg * t,d ***** ln thm *••**»• »e Shamalan Canal built 
by HKA in 1952 was placed at an elevation too low to serve all 
potentially good land in the area. During the original construction 
period funds were not available for land preparation or for new 
laterals. Host productive land was still without efficient 
distribution and drainage systems. Potential productivity of the 

STSIV!!" " V w!i*i P"*! Ch * t ° f K**- 1 -* 11 **•*• ••rly ^ development 
and HKA had provided level fielc* and an efficient irrigation water 
delivery system, albeit inadequate drainage. 

comprehensive plan for the development of slightly over 31.000 hectares 

i* ^efST 1 ^,^"; ^ Pitml CMt of ^ * ntlr * P^kage was estimated 
to be $10.5 million including §870,000 for relocation and resettlement 
of Shamalan residents. In order to level the land and replace 
meandering traditional irrigation canals, the plan called for orderly 
removal and care of resident farm families in each development area 
while construction was underway. Farmers would be resettled on 
comparable land upon completion of work in their area. This was to be 
a model project. Land development would take plac* concurrently with 
construction of an additional 148 kilometers of main distribution 
canals and laterals, plus 120 kilometers of new drains. 

An excerpt from the report reflects USAID concerns and 
implementation problems of earlier projects: 

■It must be emphasized that this analysis is valid only if 
the provisions are followed and adhered to. If they are not, no 
base exists for justifying further investment in the Shamalan 
Project. Partial or laggard Implementation, which could include 
incomplete construction and land leveling, will not provide the 
farm surpluses required to raise living standards or to cover 
programs costs. Partial implementation of these provisions would 
have the effect of delaying project development and perpetuating 
subsistence conditions. Conditions which result in lowered 
returns and incomplete development could not meet the requirements 



of economic soundness demanded by section 101 of the Foreign end 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 1963." 

The 1968 ShlBll W Development Projscc - -which was later known as 
the HAVA/HACO Equipment Loan vas USAIO input to the proposed Shaaalan 
development and was based on the Feasibility Report. While this loan 
agreement was signed in 1968 the final decision to proceed was not made 
until 1971. Delays were caused by 42 pages of conditions precedent to 
lean disburseaent. Among the aost significant of these were: 

Requirement of a cabinet decree calling for installaent 
payments by landowners for developaent, operation and 
maintenance cost of the project. 

A plan for the orderly removal and resettlement of existing 
farmers in the project area. The plan was to establish a 
mobile court to resolve appeals by dislocated farmers. 

An adequate information program to prepare farmers for 
relocation and resettlement. 

A HAVA/HACU implementation plan and supporting work schedule. 

During the period 1970-1973 continued discussions were held 
between HAVA and USAID as well as USAID and AZD/tfashlngton in attempts 
to solve the Issues surrounding HAVA compliance with the loan 
conditions precedent. The cabinet decree requiring farm owners to pay 
for development operation and maintenance costs was issued. A plan was 
developed to move and resettle farm families. An implementation 
schedule was developed. Acceptance of compliance with these and other 
conditions precedent to initial disbursement was issued and project 
implementation began. HAVA pushed to extend the canal first, then 
develop the land later, thereby delaying the necessity to face the 
issue of notifying and eventually moving the farmers. 

In early 1974, more than five years after the project agreement 
had been consummated, the issue of notifying and relocating farmers had 
not been resolved. In that year, during a visit of the AID 
administrator to the mission, a meeting was held with HAVA in an 
attempt to resolve the issue. HAVA stated that it would not be 
possible for them to meet the conditions of the loan. The Shaaalan 
project was terminated. The loan was converted to an equipment loan, 
and funds were later disbursed. By June 1974, BuRec and other AID 
technicians had left the Valley. After more than two decades of direct 
AID involvement, the "American" project was still not fixed. 

USAID continued to support development of the hydroelectric plant 
at Kajakai and the Helmand Valley distribution system. 



< 17 > 1972— Klnr Zahir Shah dco OS »d M«h«—.fl n arii d yform 
becomes preside 

Available documentation does little to provide 
insight as to the iapect of the Daoud regime on the Helmand Vallay. 
The principal obvious Iapect was a shake-up in cabinet ministers 
including all top level personnel in the ministries. In the USAID 
mission new activities were put on hold; implementation issues 
involving ongoing projects had to wait for answers. While there is no 
direct evidence that the Daoud regime played a direct roll in the 
demise of the Shamalan Project, the lethargy prevalent within the GOA 
during this period played a significant role in termination of the 
project. 

c Recent grorraas In th* Halted v.ii.y 

w Documentation of USAID' s reentry into the Valley is 

limited primarily to project development and evaluation papers 
£™ ** tion * "^ tho " lnvolv * d *t the time provided background for 
USAID s renewal effort. It was reported that in 1974. representatives 
°J t 2*, D * oud Government appealed to the US for renewed assistance to 
the Helmand Vallay. DS responded by sending the AID Assistant 
Administrator for Near East/South Asia to Kabul to initiate discussions 
with the GOA and to set up parameters for projects which might evolve 
As a result of thosa discussions, the GOA on Feb 12, 1975, through the 
Ministry of Finance, formally requested USAID assistance in addressing 
th« drainage problem in the Helmand Valley. 

(1) Goels end ob^etlv* 

_ ,, T"* project arising out of this request was 

carefully crafted to meet a number of requirements. First, it had to 
meet the -Hew Directions- criteria, i.e.. the principal beneficiaries 
were to be average rural dwellers. Second, in the Helmand Valley 
environment it had to be narrowly focused with achievable goals 
Third, it bad to have an internal rate of return based on verifiable 
input data. The fourth criteria was that the project must be Afghan in 
every aspect possible. 

To satisfy the first criteria the project areas selected were 
those inhabited by farmers in the lowest one- third farm income group. 
The project was directed at 2.580 farm families, almost all of whom 
held parcels of land containing less than 10 hectares. The project's 
internal rate of return was calculated at 20 percent. The project was 
designed in thrae incrementally funded phases. Funding of aach 
successive phase was to be based on an in-depth evaluation and 
successful completion of the preceding phase. HAVA was the 
implementing agency and Project Directorate. The Afghan Contractor was 
the Helmand Construction Company (HCC) . successor to HACD. US 
assistance was confined to advice, review, training, and grant 
financing on a fixed amount reimbursement (FAR) basis of 75% of 
construction costs of aach project activity. In addition, the project 



would grant finance the foreign exchange costs of now construction 
equipnent. The projoct «u to bo carried ouc at * pace coaaensurate 
with Afghan capabllitioo In accordanco with Afghan prloritloa. 
-Rosponaiblllty for performance was clearly Afghan. 

Tho first phaso of tho Trf"*™ 1 H«l"™d Drainage Project" w« 
authorized In May of 1974. 

(2) Taala—Titot*™. ™A volley Issues 

Tho 18 Month hiatus of USAID assistance in tho 

Valley providad an opportunity for both tho GOA and tho USAID to 
roasssss thoir respective goals and objectives vis-a-vls tho Holaand 
Valloy. Tho GOA wantod US assistance in tho Valloy. USAID, with aore 
than $80 Billion investaent, remained intorostod in supporting *» 
activity consistont with tho "Now Directions" aandate that would chock 
declining yields and in effect turn the Valley around by dealing with 
the perennial problea of drainage. 

The r«ntT»l H«ltt» nd VMllm V Dralnsge Project was designed as a 
"laboratory experiaenf not only to answer questions related to 
drainage, but to test a new besic needs approach in delivoring USAID 
assistance to the Valley. Although the GOA deaonstrated a great doal 
loss enthusiasa than USAID, a project agreeaent was consuaaated. 

Froa the 20 plus years of USAID experience in the Holaand Valley. 
USAID benefited froa lessons learned. Cardinal aaong those lessons was 
the need to aake absolutely certain that any activity USAID supported 
would be "Afghan." To that end. HAVA (1) played the lead role in 
preparing the technical aspects of the projoct paper; (2) was 
ultiaately responsible for soils investigations and drainage design; 
(3) was responsible for contracting for all work to be done, both hand 
and aechanical; (4) would be (under USAIDs "Fixed Aaount Reiaburseaent 
(FAR) Procedure) reimbursed only for work coapleted which aot USAID 
ainiaua standards. 

The US Soil Conservation Service (SCS) was selected as principal 
iapleaenting agency under a Participating Agency Service Agreeaent 
(PASA) . The SCS was chosen because of its faraer orientation. SCS s 
basic tenet is to work through faraer groups to collectively achievo a 
cooaon goal; to aake an on- f era soil inventory to deteraine whore to go 
and how to proceed. SCS thinking and planning proceeds froa tho fara 
drain to the collector drain to the aain drain. Historically, BuRec's 
approach is to plan and iapleaent aassivo irrigation scheaes usually on 
unoccupied land. Local and on- fara planning is frequently left to 
other agencies. 



Selection of SCS was in concert with the project design and "New 
Directions" aandate. Phase one of the project was initiated with a 
slow start because of delays in recruiting project technicians, both 
PASA and USAID. There wore also probleas within the USAID aission 
relative to which office was best equipped to handle the project. Both 



problems contributed to slow start-up of the project, as anticipated 
time was also consumed in sorting out the relationship between USAID, 
SCS, and HAVA. Thara vara also problems between HAVA and HCC in 
identifying who was to do the mechanical excavation of Bain and 
secondary drains. FAR procedures, which were imperfectly understood by 
all participants during the early stages of the project, caused delays 
in reimbursement for completed drains. Most of thess start-up problems 
wsre addressed during phase I of the project. 

Fhase 1 demonstrated the efficacy of the approach as <a) where 
drains were installed they worked; aalt problems and waterlogging were 
reduced; (b) farmers wsre involved as individuals and as groups; (c) 
almost 500 farmers and farm laborers were employed during the off 
season to dig farm drains; (d) a close working relationship developed 
between USAID, SCS, and HAVA; (a) FAR procedures proved to be 
cumbersome and required modification prior to implementation of phase 
II. In early 1978 phase II of the Helaand Valley drainage project was 
approved based on the success of Phase I. 

(3) Technology transfer 

It is in this context that the project may have had 
its greatest success. HAVA counterparts participated directly with SCS 
in establishing farmer groups and in working directly with farmers. 
Soil samples were collected on individual farms and processed in HAVA 
fledgling soils lab. Farmers in the project areas were accustomed to 
working with HAVA extension agents but were not accustomed to working 
directly with HAVA in areas relating to drainage or irrigation. 
Drainage decisions had historically been made by HAVA. Now, farmers 
were informed and participating. 

(4) Institution ending 

The project was designed to minimize direct 
involvement of expatriate technicians. Within the institution, their 
role was to advise and assist. HAVA, as the action agent, progressed 
at their own pace and set their own priorities. The focus was on 
developing informal institutions, comprised of farmer groups who were 
to make relatively long term commitments to other members of their 
groups and HAVA for collective drain maintenance. Because of the short 
term of the project it is difficult to judge whether these informal 
institutions would have been viable. 

The Helmand Valley drainage project was terminated in 1979 as a 
result of the Pell Amendment. No formal evaluations were conducted on 
phase II of the project. The generally favorable evaluation of phase I 
supported continuation of the concept through phase II. 

d. Impact and sustainabiltty 

Prior to the development of irrigation infrastructures 
in the Valley, a sssall number of ^farmers inhabiting flood plain areas, 



produced aostly at the subsistence level. Water availability was 
liaitad by poor diversion and distribution facilitiea plus undapandabla 
lavals of watar in tha Helaand and Arghandab Rivers. Evan aftar 
coapleting tha dans and canals, it took yaars to provido a eora of 
trainad Afghans, incsntivas and production inputs to raally gat 
agricultura aoving. By tha aarly 60s, in spita of aany probleas. good 
f«raere on tha ralatlvaly good land bagan to significantly incraasa 
thair yialds. 

Draaatic yiald incraasas of tha lata 60s and aarly 70s can ba 
largaly attributad to USAID financial and tochnical assistanca. Succass 
can particularly ba linkad to AID sponsorad participant training during 
tha 50s and aarly 60s in tha US and third countries. Without tha 
trainad Afghan rassarchars and axtanslon aganta, naw saada and 
technology would not hava raachad tha faraer. 

The 1975 Fara Econoalc Survey, which was the last creditable 
reading of econoalc progress in the Valley, states that when surveyed, 
-Faraers in general (90%) believed that their net fara lncoae could be 
increased though the following ways (a) using aore fertilizer, (b) 
using aore and better equipaent, (c) through land iaproveoents 
(draining and leveling), and (d) through iaproved watar supply." The 
survey further showa that of faraers interviewed, 80-90% of those in 
Nad- i- All Harja, Shaaalan and Oarwashan rely on the Extension Service 
as their source of inforaation for agriculture. 

This is conclusive evidence that USAID input has had real iapact 
on Valley faraars. Access to and affordability of inputs are essential 
If faraars are to innovate. The first and aost difficult step, 
however, is to really convince thea that innovations will result in 
aore incoae and a better life. This is also evidence of the potential 
for attainability. Faraers who are convinced of the benefits of 
innovation, aore readily accept- -in fact deaand--new and better 
innovations. 

The overall iaportance of Helaand Vslley developaent is 
characterised by the saaa report as follows. 

■By alaoat every aajor indicator, agricultural production for 
the aarket, as opposed to production for hoae consuaption, hes 
increased draaatically. For exaaple, the percentage of land 
double-cropped has increased froa nine percent in 1970 to aore 
than 23 percent in 1975. In the earlier period, wheat and corn 
ware tha aajor crops; today, the aajor crops are wheat and cotton, 
with aore than 25 percent of the land under either single or 
double-cropped cotton. Another indication of the aove froa 
subsistence to aarkat-orlentation is the rapid expansion of HYV 
wheat. In 1970 only 6 percent of the faraland was under iaproved - 
wheat; today, soae 44 percent of the land is under new varieties. 
Whereas less than 20 percent of the faraers in the Helaand 
reported using HYV in 1970, the 1975 survey shows that aore than 
seventy-five percent of the faraers now use HYV. 



"This transformation froa subsistence to aarket has also bad 
an important iapact upon the national econoay. Wheat production 
increased froa 72,000 MT's to 110,000 Mi's (four percent of 
national production). Cotton production increased froa 6,000 Hi's 
to 30.000 HT's (19 percent of national production). Corn 
production reaained constant at 15,000 Mi's (two percent of 
national production). In 1975, 70.000 MT's of clovers were grown 
eoapared to 56.000 MT's in 1970. These gains in total production 
between 1970 and 1975 derived froa a switch froa local to laproved 
varieties of wheat, through a significant expansion of cotton 
plantings, and through aore double cropping. 

"Farmer incoaes in the Helaand have been increasing at a 
fairly rapid rate. Net far* incoae in 1975 averaged about $823.00 
OS, or about $89.00 OS per capita. Whila this is still rather low 
when eoapared to the nation-wide average, there has been a large 
laproveaent in the past 5 years. The 1970 FES found the average 
net fara incoae to be only $306.00 US, or about $32.00 per capita 
In real tens, then, per capita fara owner incoae grew at better 
than 9 percent per annua over the 1970-1975 period aeasured in 
dollars. Few other areas in Afghanistan can boast of similar 
growth during this period." 



Crop 

Whaat (Local) 
Hhoat (Iaprov»d) 
Cotton (Singlo) 
Cotton (Double) 
Corn (Local) 
Corn (Iaprovod 
Mung Baans 
Barley 
Clovars 



1963. 1970 and 197S 


Yield 




(Matrlc Xons/Hactara) 


1963 


1970 


1975 


.53 


.76 


1.03 




2.32 


1.89 


.06 


1.03 


1.07 
.64 


.87 


1.56 


1.19 




2.34 


1.13 


.25 


.70 


.42 




.63 


.75 




15.2 


21.20 
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Crop 



1970 



1975 



Whaat 


72 


Corn 


15 


Cotton 


6 


Clovar 


56 


Mung Beans 


3 


Barlay 


I 


Grapes 


:.75 



('000's of Matrlc Tons) 



110 
15 
30 
70 



Problems identified in this report but not adequately addressed in 
the late 1970' a Mxm: 

•The movement from subsistence to market-orientation, 
however, has not been without costs, costs which in some cases are 
just barely off -set by the increased income. In the earlier 
periods, water shortages were the primary constraint to increased 
production and fan incomes. As the network of irrigation canals 
expanded and water dependability increased, farmers were able to 
move from their traditional wheat varieties into Improved 
varieties and/or cash crops. While this permitted a rapid 
increase in production and income, it also brought problems, since 
water use practices for the most part have failed to keep pace 
with the new technologies. Today, ealinization and water-logging 
are major problems. Generally speaking, almost all farmers in the 
Helmand over-irrigate their land, using far more water than their 
crops need and their soils can accomodate. 

-Another problem which appears to be emerging is insects. 
Both cotton and wheat have been increasingly damaged by insects 
and worms during the past few years, and the decrease in yields 
has become noticeable to the farmers. Currently, however, little 
research has been conducted on these pests, supplies of 
insecticide are both limited and expensive, and farmers are 
relatively unaware of how to prevent infestation, detect the 
presence of pests, or to treat their crops. 

"A third problem is credit. Although the Agricultural 
Development Bank supplies loan credits for the purchase of 
fertilizer, many smallholders are in need of other types of loans. 
Throughout the year every farmer has non- agricultural financial • * 
needs, and these have an important effect on the smallholders' 
capability of undertaking agricultural production. For example a 
wedding or a sickness in the family may cut deeply into the 
farmers' financial or credit reserves. He may not therefore have 
enough cash or credit to obtain a plow, to hire laborers, or to 
purchase sufficient fertilizer or insecticide. Some farmers even 
sell their Ag Bank fertilizer to others, using the cash to pay off 
previously contracted debts. Low-interest credit, then, for both 
agricultural and non- agricultural purposes needs to be expanded." 

During the period 1973 until the termination there was no 
expatriate technical advisors in the area of research and extension. 

A 1978 TJSAID Helmand Reconnaissance Mission Report (author not 
identified) which was intended to be the precursor of a project 
identification document states: 
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that individuals vho are the driving fore, and whose vision is 
responsible for the original concept of the project regain in a 
decision asking position throughout the life of the project. In the 
final analysis decisions are made by individuals or groups of 
individuals vho understandably, change over tiae. The original design 
or concept fades away. Consequently, the vision or perception change!? 
as do the articulated goals and objectives of the project. cnTO 8«*. 

As the Helaand Valley irrigation scheac evolved, a rotating cast 
of character, »1A different agenda sat In the decision asking 8 ..",. 
£va l?£™ ^ **•«**• «*"* *"*• *SAID/K. AID/W. HVA.ACU. 
S t'J^ ?* * ro J* ct P lan * *•*• n«ver complete to the extent 

that there was a beginning and an end-it just grew over tiae. Most 
actions were pieces with little discernible linkage either backward or 

was trapped Soae was transpired by crops, but aost evaporated and 
.alt accumulated a. in the Croat Salt Lake. Crops grew until the 
electrolyte in the soil reversed the osmosis in their feeder roots. 
The crop, withered. The desert blooaed. but only at the aargin. 

o There is little doubt that the technical capacity existed 
•aong KKA and GOA decision aakers to judge the consequences 
of the selected course of action, but all decisions were not 
based on technical aerit. Project goals aust be clearly 
defined, coaplete and technically sound. 

o Within the CQA there were conflicting goal.. There was an 
insatiable drive to settle noaads. Vhat difference did it 
aake if it was poor land? Irrigated poor land was better 
than no land at all. A rational cost/bonefit approach based 
on econoaic returns could not factor in the settleaent 
benefit. Others retained vision, of the -bread basket of 
central Asia.- Nonetheless, the canal was pushed on even 
though aany were aware that it was wrong. There aust be a 
aeeting of Binds at the outset or project targets are likely 
to be lost. 

e USAID took on the Helaand Valley project in a defensive 

posture. The Helaand Valley was labeled an Aaerican project 
because of KKA and the Ex- la Bank involveaent and it was 
S™*? « itici *** for Poor planning as esrly settlers in 
Nad-i-ali were abandoning their ferns because of 
waterlogging. Objective planning is frequently overshadowed 
oy the need to accoaplish secondary objectives. 

o The GOA hired KKA to construct the aajor work of the 

irrigation infrastructure, reserving the task of developing 
the sub-works, irrigation laterals, land leveling and farm 
drains to theaselves. The GOA never quite got around to 
completing the sub-works. Even when KKA was used to put in 
the irrigation laterals, level the farm plots, and put in 
surface drainage the critical subsurface drainage was left 



out. The need for subsurface drainage was obvious froa the 
outset but ths resources and drive of the GOA were directed 
toward driving on with the aain canal and expanding the 
systea. 

o Planning for projects of the aagnitude and scope of the 
Helaand Valley should be segaented into discrete phases. 
Each phase or segaent should not only be a part of the whole 
project but should be econoaically and socially viable with 
the internal integrity to allow it to stand alone. 

o Had each unit of the developaent been fully coapleted and put 
into operation before the next unit was developed it is 
likely that a nuaber of aistakes could have been avoided and 
that eeonoaic returns would have been generated earlier and 
been aore enduring. 

o It is extreaely difficult to use AID assistance to leverage 

Governaents into courses of action which they are convinced 
are not in their best interest. In each agreeaent the GOA 
atteapted to negotiate away issues that were troublesoae. 
When negotiations failed conditions precedent to disburseaent 
were devised to protect US interests and usually accepted by 
the GOA. Once the project agreeaent was signed the concern 
for coaplying with the CP's shifted froa the GOA to the 
USAID/Helmand Valley officers responsible for iapleaenting of 
the project. The pressure on project staff aounted as both 
the Host Governaent and AID/tf wanted to see the project 
progress and project funds disbursed. Extraordinary levels 
of effort and energy were expended trying to bring the Host 
Governaent closer to aeeting the requirements of the CP's and 
at the sane tiae trying to broaden AID/W's perspective as to 
what aight be accepted as compliance. 

c If « aeeting of the ainds can not be reached and action taken 
to remedy major issues prior to consummating an agreement, 
the use of conditions precedent to disbursement is not likely 
to achieve the intended Goal. 

I ^, th V C * S * 0f ** HelMnd Valley, project activity was terminated 
ostensibly because the GOA declined to comply with loan CP's. 

The development of the Helaand was a major works and aost of those 
involved in planning and implementing focused on major issues. In the 
view of the GOA. dealing with the social and cultural problems was a 
minor problem. It was also their contention that expatriates did not 
understand the Afghan psyche. Social problems were to be handled by 
the HAVA at their own pace and in their own way. - 

In the Afghan view, the ability to irrigate the land, use oxen, 
plow and seed was an inherent trait common to all Afghans. As it 
turned out only a handfull of nomads were able to cope with the rigors 



of farm production, particularly on the poor land upon which th«y were 
settled. Within three year* many gave up and returned to their nomadic 
life. Others who stayed were barely able to produce enough food to 
live on. The early settlement efforts in the Valley were only 
marginally successful. 

Eotwithstanding this negative experience, the GOA/HAVA insisted 
that dealiug with social/cultural issues should remain within their 
purview. As the Sbamalan Development Project was being designed 
concern over the social consequences of removing farm families from 
their land, relocating them in camps and then resettling them on 
comparable property when projeet activities were completed was 
paramount for OSAID. Attempts to resolve the issue before the project 
agreement was signed failed. US Government interests were then 
protected by CPs in the loan agreement. 

Even though project designers recognized the potential social 
consequences of the project, action on addressing the problem was 
postponed, through ths CPs, until after the project was underway. 
The magnitude of the problem wes underestimated and the potential for 
HAVA to handle it was overestimated. 

o Whtn a project impacts directly on the lives and livelihood 
of those it is intended to benefit, the beneficiaries should 
participate at the project design stage. They should be 
fully informed as to what is to be done and their opinion 
sought on how to do it. In the case of the Shamala there may 
have been no workable solution but it would have been much 
better for all concerned if the project had been abandoned 
before it was initialed than to have suffered the 
consequences of terminating the activity 4 years into the 
life of the project. 

o Major projects such as the Helmand Valley mature over time. 
During the first two decades in the life of the Helmand 
Valley benefits were highly marginal. As the technical and 
training inputs began to mature real economic benefits began 
to be felt. As farmers assimilated the information provided 
by the Extension Service the rate of economic benefit 
accelerated. The average farmer in Mad- i -All in 1963 
produced 0.17 Ma trie Tons/Hector of wheat. In 1975 the same 
average farmer planting fertilized improved wheat was 
producing 2.32 Metric Tons/Hectare- -an increase of more than 
1300%. It is also evident that when technical assistance in 
agriculture research and extension were terminated no new 
interventions were introduced and the rate at which farmers 
yields increased leveled off. 

Serious attention was not given to the complex tribal/ethnic mix 
in the Valley until the early 1970s after the problem became apparent. 
Richard Scott who was OSAID mission sociologist during the 1970' s 
wrote: 



•The starring point for understanding ths coaplexities of 
Hslaand Vallsy is its tribal/ethnic coaposition which is ths basis 
of aost social, sconoalc and political organization and action. 
In a rural socisty with liaitad basic trust between individuals 
and f«w formalized institutions to consistently enforce social 
agreeaents, kinship and its extensions— tribal and ethnic group 
idantity--act as ths basis for social identity, organization and 
action. But, this identity alone Is not enough to allow one to 
predict with any accuracy the outcome of any given event or 
proposed action. The total social, economic and political context 
of che conuunity to be affected oust be known but, again, the 
starting point is the ethnic coaposition of the specific 
coaaunity. ■ 

e At the outset of rural project design in Afghanistan, the 

issues of tribal/ethnic aix among the beneficiaries should be 
addressed. 

*• Characteristics «nd ««M-<r, r 

In 1952, when the USAID Mission opened in Kabul, 
agriculture production which represented 70% of GNP in Afghanistan was 
carried out in auch the saae way it had been for the past several 
centuries. In the Helaand Velley, the Morriaon-Knudsen Afghanistan 
Company (MKA) was building a aasslve aodem Irrigation systea. Within 
che Helaand Valley, new agriculture practices were being introduced by 
MKA on a limited seals to deaonstrste the potential of irrigated 
sgriculture. In the balance of the country, the GOA devoted little 
attention to aobilising this resource. 

The total land area of Afghanistan is sbout 65 aillion hectares 
2? * r " e cultiv * t « d in any one year is about 3.8 aillion hectares, of 
which 2.5 hectares are irrigated, and 1.3 are rain-fed. In the early 
1* I \? SOUt 86% of tb * lrrl «* c «d *r«* was planted to cereal grsins, of 
which 70% was wheat, Wheat production in noraal years amounts to 
around 2.1 aillion tons, or about 175 kg/capita, and accounts for 80 
percent of the caloric intake. While irrigated wheat production 
remained relatively constant (even in dry years), the rain- fed acreage 
was vulnerable. Drought years required significant wheat imports. 

Irrigated agriculture production was priasrily confined to 
nountain valleys, siong strsaas or rivers, where water could be 
directed onto farm plots— through prialtivs (svsn though somstiaes 
ingenious) -diversion dams. Most farm families live in one of the 
20.000 villages that dot the countryside. Farmers walk to their 
fields. Forty percent of farmland is owned by 2% of the farmers. The 
reaainlng 60% is on farms no larger than 20 hectares. As a result of 
Islaaic inheritance laws, half of these are 0.5 hectares or less. 
Production on fsras of one-half hectare is below the subsistence level 



requiring small landowners to work off of the fara for other sources of 
food or income. Sources of income include casual labor, animal 
production, handicrafts, or sharecropping. Sharecropping Includes a 
wide diversity of arrangements. Two of the most common: a) the 
sharecropper provides all the labor and all inputs of seed, fertilizer, 
and tillage. He receives half of the crop; b) he provides only the 
labor, and receives 20% of the crop. More than 50% of this latter 
group live below the absolute poverty level. 

In 1952, total population of the country was estimated to be about 
12.0 million, with approximately 1.2 million living in urban areas. 
Homed* were estimated at 2.8 million, leaving 8 million as sedentary 
rural residents. 

Nomads, with their flocks of sheep and goats, migrated from desert 
winter pastures in the south and west to high mountain pastures in the 
summer months. For grain, fruit, and nuts, the Nomads traded livestock 
and hides with the sedentary farmers. Nomsds were also a source of 
credit. 

The system for recording land ownership was grossly inadequate. 
This resulted in many disputes , rendering the land unusable for 
collateral, and making it difficult to tax. 

b. Early progTMg 

When the USAID Mission began functioning in Afghanistan, 
the Helaand Valley was the only area where the COA was working with 
farmers in a somewhat organized manner. This was a result of 
arrangements made by MKA, which provided technical advisors in 
irrigation practices. To demonstrate proper irrigation techniques, MKA 
operated a large farm is one of the development areas. The CQA's 
egriculture involvement was oriented toward regulations, controls, and 
tax collection information. Government work was handled as a 
•department.* There was no Ministry of Agriculture, nor was there an 
Extension Service. 

In the Helaand Valley, nomads with no previous farming experience 
were being settled on farms newly developed under the Irrigation 
scheme. The first two USAID agricultural technicians to work in 
Afghanistan were assigned to the Helaand Valley under an agreement with 
the Ministry of Education. Their activities were concentrated in Nad- 
i-Ali where a training center was established to teach nomad settlers 
how to grow wheat. The center also trained high school graduates from 
various areas of the country. Between If 53 and 1955, seventy high 
school graduates received training at the center. Forty-six reaained 
in the Valley to work as extension agents. Ten of that group were 
later sent to the OS for academic training. In the 1970s, one member 
of that same group became Minister of Agriculture. 



In 1954, the GOA elevated agricultural affairs to tha Cabinat 
laval, and sat up tha Ministry of Agricultura. Shortly tharaaftar, tha 
National Agricultura Development Projact #306-11-002 was consummated 
with tha GOA. This aostly tachnical assistanca and training projact 
became an umbrella projact for agricultura, and through pariodic 
axtansions, lastad until 1972. Tachnical assistanca was expanded in 
tha Valley to include plant protaction, rasaarch, for as try, surfaca 
vatar investigation, poultry production, irrigation, animal husbandry, 
and horticultura. Tachnieal assistanca waa provided through a contract 
with tha University of Wyoming. 

In Nad-i-Adi, areas being brought under cultivation were largely 
treeless desert tracts. Tree nurseries were established in four areas 
of the Vallay. Two ware near Kandahar. By 1958, approximately 2,000 
acres of trses were established on farms, mostly as woodlots. In 
addition to woodlots, the nurseries produced trees for planting alone 
roadsides and for village shade trees. 

In the horticulture area, improved varieties of trees, bushes, and 
vines were produced and distributed to farmers. Demonstration plots 
were established to show farmers improvad cultivation practices, proper 
irrigation, and fertilizer response. 

In livestock, new Brown Swiss milk cows were introduced. Brown 
Swiss bulls were mattd with native cows to improve milk production. US 
breeds of chickens were imported, and hatching eggs were distributed to 
Valley farmers. 

In fiald crop research, US wheat varieties were brought in and 
tested. At first, they grew well, but yields were low due to stem rust 
and other diseases. Research efforts were concentrated on selecting 
varieties of local wheat. Better strains were identified which 
demonstrated slightly better yields. As with all long stemmed local 
varieties, they could tolerate only very low levels of fertilizer, with 
marginal Impact on yield. Yields of other field crops Improved, but 
the more striking yield increases came through cultivation practices 
and improved irrigation techniques. 

The project provided for establishing a Ministry of Agriculture 
Research Facility near Kabul. Tha facility waa established, and 
agriculture research was initiated. Recruitment of a US Extension 
Advisor was delayed for two years. Although there were research 
results, there was no means of delivering those results to farmers. 

In 1951, responsibility for agriculture development in the Valley 
was transferred from the Ministry of Agricultura to the Helmend Valley 
Authority. A new and separata USAID project #306-19-060 Agriculture 
Development— Halaand V*n»v was initiated that year. Within the 
Mission, USAID technical assistance in agriculture was split 
administratively. Agriculture technicians in the Valley reported to 
the Assistant USAID Mission Director responsible for the Helmand 
Vallay. Agricultural technicians in Kabul were responsible to the 



Agriculture Officer in Kabul. The USAID unit in the Helmand Valley 
soon became a Mission vithin a Mission. 

the aarly 60s, as seven sub-projects vara sat up under the umbrella of 
Project 002. By 1961, twenty- two US direct hire technicians staffed 
projects in Research, Extension, Irrigation, Forestry and Soil 
Conservation. Plant Protection, Agriculture Machinery/Small Tools, and 
Agriculture Credit. 

The thrust of this activity between 1960 and 1965 was focused cm 
building research and other facilities. High priority was also given 
to training personnel to staff Ministry positions. 

Training slots in die US and other countries were established for 
participants in all the required disciplines. Most of the programs 
were conducted in the English language, which required extensive 
language training, and yielded precious few candidates. Consequently, 
the training program was delayed, and many of the slots were never 
filled. 

In-country training progressed quite rapidly. Afghans were quick 
to learn and develop skills in most instances. Work at research 
stations expanded under the direction of American technicians, but US- 
trained counterparts were few. Most of the early participants were 
trained for work in the Helmand Valley. Upon their return to 
Afghanistan, participants trained abroad were assigned to the Valley, 
and were given housing and pay incentives to stay there. 

By the mid 1960s, Kabul research facilities had been developed and 
expanded. A pilot dairy facility was operating. A poultry production 
plant was producing improved broiler chickens and hatching eggs for 
distribution. A new research station was established in Jalalabad. 
Fields were leveled and new irrigation demonstration systems were in 
place . 

As the Ministry of Agriculture began to mature, it was reorganized 
to better serve areas outside the Kabul basin. USAID aaaisted in the 

establishment of six regional agriculture research stations located in 
Jalalabad in the east, Herat in the west, Kundus and Mazar-1- Sharif in 
the north, Kandahar in the south, and Kohdaman in the central area. 
These stations were located in the most important irrigated areas 
outside of the Helmand Valley. Research on these stations was designed 
by US advisors, but implemented by US-trained Afghan researchers. 

In 1965, for the first time under the national program, six US 
direct-hire extension advisors were stationed outside of Kabul. Also 
in 1965, the first of the "miracle wheat" varieties was incorporated in 
the wheat trials at all seven research stations. 



Through 1966. * concentrated effort In a aultidisciplined approach 
to national agriculture developaent had failad to deaonstrate 
aeasurable iaproveaent. Beth tho GOA and USAID wore searching for ways 
to iaprove tho approach and accelerate developaent. 

e. Liter vv9trvu in tho orriculeur* Me t ft r 

In 1967, on a visit to President Johnson at the White 
House, Afghan Priae Minister Kaiwandwal requested increased US 
assistance in accelerating agricultural production in Afghanistan. 
President Johnson responded by appointing a 7-person review teas of 
senior agriculturalists with expertise in wheat, irrigation, 
agriculture econoaics, and aanageaent. The teaa produced the 

£!!S!?*?* i r " P !S t „t ,glCTl S? r * 1 n * v< ' 1 ™ ,B « nfc T " ***"*«-" g«rtl 
gPtClei S a rentgjg vn WhtM . The report strongly urged that the GOA 
initiate an accelerated effort to place the new fertilizer-responsive 
short strewed wheat seed into the hands of Afghan f enters , along with 
fertilizer and the recoaaended package of cultivation practices. 

This report was the springboerd that launched the national drive 
toward accelerated wheat production, which had self-sufficiency in 
wheat production by 1972 as its goal. 

Specific recoaaendations included: a) A dedicated effort by the 
GOA to iaprove the aanageaent and administration of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation. The Ministry had overall responsibility 
for delivery of the new cultivation technology and inputs to the 
faraer. b) Increasing eaphasis on adaptive research and extension by 
elevating the nuaber of Afghan participant trainees in these fields. 
In addition, it was recoaaended that US technicians be assigned to 
regions outside Kabul, c) Fertilizer distribution should be given the 
highest priori ey aaidst the new technology inputs, d) The private 
sector should be aobilized to distribute coaaercial inputs, 
particularly fertiliser, fara aachinery. and fara tools, e) Eaphasis 
should be placed on saall Irrigation projects and on farm irrigation, 
including both surface and ground water, f) Manpower should be devoted 
to *and inventory end e cadastral survey es e besis for increasing land 
taxes to support developaent. 

The GOA responded in a liaited way. Within the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation a new departaent was foraed and given 
responsibility for accelerated wheat production at the national level 
Departments of Research end Extension were combined under one head, and 
elevated in the Ministry hierarchy to a level Just under the Deputy 
Minister to provide better coordination. Responsibility for fertilizer 
distribution was also transferred to this departaent. 

USAID increased its technical support by providing aore 
technicians. One US extension specialist and one US research 
specialist was posted to eech of the six regional areas. A new 
Developaent Services Section within the USAID Agriculture Division 
staffed e fertilizer distribution specialist, a seed specialist, and a 



farm machinery training specialist. The ranks of the USAID Agriculture 
technical staff rose to 35, wit* their full support dedicated to 
assisting the GOA in its quest for food self-sufficiency. 

While the new department within the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation (MAI) vas not a model of efficiency, there definitely was 
new direction and drive which had not previously existed. In the 
Afghan context and experience, this In itself stood out as a success. 

Throughout the country, famers were learning of the new wheat and 
its response to fertilizer. The six regional research stations and 
five substations were regularly visited by surrounding farmers --many 
leaving with their pockets full of ripening seed. The most promising 
wheat varieties were being multiplied by these stations. To support 
village level extension workers in 1969, 2,000 farm plots were placed 
in farm fields. These plots were planted by the farm owner using the 
"package of practices" being promoted by the Extension Service. 

As farmers began to accept the new technology, critical fertilizer 
supply became the constraint. USAID provided fertilizer loans both in 
FY1967 and FY1970 for dianmonium phosphate and urea. The Soviet Union 
supplied urea. By fall of 1970, adequate supplies of fertilizer were 
in country, but most of it remained in warehouses. 

Many farmers were aware of the potential of improved wheat and 
fertilizer. A demand existed. Lack of credit at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and totally ineffective government distribution of fertilizer 
were the principal constraints to farmer use of this input. 

The 1971-1972 drought which caused an almost total failure of 
rain- fed wheat crop brought starvation and death to the central region 
of the country. The region is isolated and is heavily dependent on 
rain- fed agriculture. Wheat prices rose to an unprecedented level as 
shortages grew. Donors provided emergency wheat for government 
distribution programs. The GOA was urged to double its effort to 
improve wheat production. Fertilizer distribution and production 
credit were once again identified as the most serious constraints. 

During the summer of 1972, the Prime Minister of Afghanistan 
appointed Dr. Abdul Vakil as Minister-Without-Portfolio, to assume 
responsibility for emergency wheat distribution. Dr. Wakil was later 
given the responsibility of fertilizer distribution and the development 
of a system of credit. The new Minister quickly set up mechanisms to 
distribute wheat. Widespread starvation was averted. 

For the 1971 spring planting, Dr. Wakil established as his goal 
200,000 hectares of high-yielding varieties (HYV) of wheat. Also 
planned was distribution of a commensurate quantity of fertilizer 
computed at 75,000 tons. The goal may have been somewhat overstated, 
but with the help of private retail sales outlets and Afghan army 
trucks, 21,500 tons of fertilizer was distributed to 30,000 farmers. 



This unprecedented eehievemenc ves facilitated by e newly devised 
credit system. Groups of faraers froa a given village joined together 
to collectively and Individually pledge to repay the credit each member 
received. Chits redeemable in fertilizer and seed were issued against 
the pladge. it* tall dealers used the chits received in payment for 
fertilizer to buy more fertilizer. They were paid a commission in 
cash. The Agriculture Development Bank (AgBank) , with branches 
throughout the country, act as a collection agency. 

The GOA was Impressed with the success of this effort, but 
realized that a more rational system was needed. The Cabinet directed 
Dr. Wakil to establish a working committee composed of representatives 
of the AgBank, the AgBank Contract Management Team (financed by UNDP) . 
USAID, and a USAID Industrial development contractor. 

In February 1972, the -Wakil Committee" submitted its report to 
the Cabinet. May 12, 1972 the Cabinet issued a decree relieving the 
Ministry of Agriculture of its fertilizer responsibility, and 
authorizing the establishment of the Afghan Fertilizer Company (AFC) . 

The AFC, a private stock company, was chartered July 1972, and was 
established under the auspices of the AgBank. The AgBank reserved the 
majority of shares for itself, offering the balance of shares to 
private business men who were to become national wholesalers of 
fertilizer. 

October 1972, AID approved a COA loan request of $19.5 million to 
finance the cost of a US contract management team for 2 1/2 years. The 
loan was to also cover equipment required to operate AFC, United States 
training for AFC's Afghan staff, and the estimated fertilizer import 
requirements for the succeeding two years. 

The AFC began operation in January 1973. Organization and 
staffing was the direct responsibility of a 9-man management team 
Afghan management trainees were hired to counterpart each of the team 
nembers. It was Intended that the Afghan counterparts would assume the 
management role at the end of the US team's tour in Afghanistan. 

The nine expatriate positions were: Managing Director; 
Controller/Treasurer; Warehousing/Traffic Manager; Sales Manager, and 
four Regional Managers. In addition to their operational roles, they 
were to train management trainees In the areas of sales projections on 
a regional and national basis; International source of supply, price 
trends, and logistics of supply; procurement and shipping; 
relationships with wholesalers; sales and credit, and financial 
management. 

Management trainees were predominantly former GOA employees, most 
of whom had US academic training. The AFC got off to a rapid start. 



Six national distributors wars delivering fertilizer to dsalars in 
■any rsaota arsas of ths country. In arsas not ssrvsd by national 
distributors, ths AFC supplied dealers directly. The AFC worked 
clossly with the AgBank to establish a credit systea for both dealers 
and farmers. The systea was in its infancy, but it was working. 

In July 1973, a ailitary coup deposed King Zahir Shah. Ths 
following day, Mohammad Daoud Khan declared hiasslf President of 
Afg h a n i stsn. Kew cabinet ainistsrs wers soon appointed, end the 
government once again began to function. 

Thsrs was a psriod of adjustment. USAID activities wsre in a 
holding pattern. As ths govoraasnt began to foraulate new policies, it 
becaae obvious that ths private ssctor status of AFC was in leoperdy. 
By October 1973, the new Ministsr of Agriculture was demanding that 
fsrtilizsr distribution rssponsibilities bs returned to the Ministry. 

Ths GOA wissly elected to pressrvs the balance of funds remeinine 
in the USAID fertiliser loan, and rejected the Minister's rsquest. By 
September 1974, the Government decided that ths supply for fertilizer 
was too criticsl to the national economy to remainto the private 
ssctor. The Government took over direct operating control of AFC 
through a suprsme council of representative, from various interested 
Ministries. Private distribution was banned. 

The contract management team was requested to stay, but their 
role* were switched with thoss of thsir counterparts. Members of the 
US team becaae advisers rsthsr then aansgers. USAID agreed to the 
change, provided a) shsrs investments msde by privets distributors were 
returned, and b) a network of privete dealers wes maintained An 
agreement wes reeched, end AFC continued to function. The new 
srrengement worked. AFC continued to increese fertilizer distribution. 

«, «J! y J" 976, * nnu * 1 f ««il**« "In approached 80,000 tons. Over 
51,000 farmers received fertilizer through AgBank credit. Hendling 
losses, breeksgs, end other dissppesrances amounted to 0.5%, wherees 
under Government di«tribution, such loc.es exceeded 20%. 

November 1975, a joint G0A-USAID eveluatien of AFC concluded the 
following. -The performance of AFC. although not perfect, repressnted 
s greet improvement in fertilizer distribution ovsr the system eerlier 
ussd. • AFC has demonstrated that a Government entity orgenized along 
corporate lines could operete with considerably greater efficiency then 
other governmental organizations." 

In 1975, an additional $8 million fsrtilizsr loan was approved 
along with a $375,000 grant to support AFC management advisory 
services. ' ' 

As fertilizer salss increased, the demand for credit also 
increased. To help alleviate this problem, the IBRD Second Agriculture 
Credit Project provided $14.0 aillion to assist AgBank in financing its 



lending program. Of this amount, $6.7 million was available for short- 
torn lending for fertilizers, seeds, end pesticides. These IBRD funds 
alone provided sufficient credit for about 50% of one year's fertilizer 
sales. Also, historically, the seven cotton ginning companies and the 
Afghan Sugar Manufacturing Company had provided funds to growers for 
seed, fertilizer, and labor to farsers under contract. 

The combination of available credit for credit-worthy farmers, 
along with ample and accessible fertilizer, resulted in a continuing 
increase in consumption. 

The table below was taken from the 1978 World Bank Report— 
Afghanistan; The Journey to Economic p OT »l n?B .t, t This table reflects 
two trends. The first and most obvious is an increase in wheat 
production, which can be directly related to an increase in fertilizer 
application. The second, and less obvious, is the Increase in cotton 
production. 

Fertilizer is used on cotton, buc yield responses are small 
compared to wheat. Total production Increases reflect a significant 
increase in cotton acreage in response to a very favorable cotton 
price. This significant increase in cotton acreage has meant 
comparable reduction in wheat acreage. The ability to move fertilizer 
to farmers through readily available supply and affordable credit, 
allowed a sizable acreage to be devoted to alternate crops. 

Table 8: Arlcultural Production Tnrf^ 

Est. 
1971/2 1972/3 1973/4 1974/5 197S/6 1976/7 



Wheat 


81 


104 


115 


117 


121 


125 


Corn 


87 


93 


98 


100 


101 


104 


Rice 


87 


100 


104 


104 


108 


111 


Barley 


98 


97 


100 


105 


106 


110 


Cotton 


89 


82 


152 


204 


225 


224 


Sugar Beets 


97 


102 


103 


108 


162 


147 


Vegetables 


111 


101 


104 


107 


110 


140 


Fruits 


78 


96 


101 


104 


106 


108 



The same 1978 World Bank report concluded ehat the AFC/AgBank 
combination not only worked, but had a good chance of surviving. The 
report stated: 

•Higher levels of agricultural production depend in turn on 
inputs and irrigation. The performance with regard to inputs has 
been creditable to the point, where one can see that the 
continuation of the present growth and improvement of the 
institutions providing fertilizer, seeds and credit, will serve 
the needs in these areas." 
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(1) Ovrvl«w of r«««Tft, 

US economic assistance In agriculture in 
Afghanistan began in a very primitive setting. The population was in • 
•qullibriua with food production, albait at a minimum caloric loval 
During the 50a and 60s, USAID assistance to national agriculture 
development was of a broad spectrum, providing tachnical specialists in 
caraal grains, agronomy, horticultura, irrigation, poultry, dairy, 
animal husbandry, and forestry. It also assisted in building the 
Infrastructure for training and research. All of the above were 
certainly necessary elements to introduce modern agriculture technology 
to Afghanistan. In retrospect, the greatest impact of early 
interventions did not result from the technical and infrastructure 
investment, but from the training provided to Afghan participants. 
Three of USAID' s early participants later becaae Ministers of 
Agriculture. 

The Ministry of Agriculture suffered fro* the sea* kind of 
inability to function in an organized Banner that beset most other 
Ministries. At the same time, those early trainees who occupied 
technical positions within the Ministry were able to function well in 
their own disciplines. When coupled with American specialists, they 
were responsible for introducing high yielding wheat and fertilizer to 
Afghan agriculture. Without the technical effort in research which was 
responsible for planting hundreds of trials to determine which 
responded best in the various regions of Afghanistan—without 
fertilizer trails by the thousands to determine the appropriate rate of 
fertilizer, and many, aany more trails-it would not have been possible 
to recoaaend, with confidence, which varieties— how much fertilizer— 
and which cultural practices faraers should use. Without extension 
agents to aanage farmer demonstration plots— and to carry the word to 
other farmers --the knowledge would have remained on the research 
stations. 

The AFC as an institution was effective in getting the inputs into 
the hands of farmers as long as there was available credit. It was 
however, the early efforts of research and extension that created the 
demand. 

Afghan agriculture had a long way to go, but it was on the right 
track. Much more technical assistance was needed. Afghan population 
was growing at a rate equal to the increase in production. 

(2) Implementation and policy i«« ua « 

Throughout the "accelerated wheat production" 
campaign a major policy issue with GOA was the involvement of the 
private sector in the distribution of agriculture inputs. USAID 
contended the private sector was better able to provide fertilizer 
distribution services and at no cost to the GOA. The GOA contended 
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that the Government was capable and that fertilizer was too laportant 
to tha national economy to laava it in ths hands of ths private sector. 

Tha crisis precipitated by ths 1971 drought brought both sides 
closer togathsr. 

USAID had offorad fartilizar loans with ths proviso that 
fartilizar bo distributed through tha private sector. The 6CA refused 
such loans until the drought made it alaost mandatory to locate 
concessional financing for fertilizer supplies. An accoonodetion was 
resched, over the objection of several cabinet nembcrs. A private 
sector fertiliser distribution system was installed and USA1D provided 
that requested financing. 

With the change of government in 1973 new government policies were 
directed toward controlling private sector involvement and the role of 
the private sector in the fertilizer distribution scheme was curtailed 
With certain reservations TJSAID, in the interest of maintaining 
momentum in fertilizer distribution, reached an accommodation which 
eliminated private distributors. In the final analysis, both interests 
were served, as AFC survived and succeeded in setting annual fertilizer 
distribution records over the next several years. 

(3) TectmolB^ r™«f, r 

The heart of the national agriculture development 
project was technology transfer. There were successes and failures 
The broad spectrum approach attempted in the SOs and early 60s proved 
to be overwhelming. There simply were not enough trained or 
immediately trainable Afghans to absorb the technology. In the late 
60s and early 70s the quality of trained Afghans was adequate, but the 
quantity was limited. Despite the shortage of trained technicians, the 
new wheat technology was transferred to Afghan farmers with assistance 
from appropriate USAID technicians. 

(4) Institution hM*^f lT1 f 

In the case of the AFC, in a non- public sector 

environment, administrative and management skills were transferred 
rather quickly and effectively. In the absence of an entrenched 
Government system where skill and objectivity had little relationship 
to advancement and tenure, learned skill could be applied with 
impunity. Also, nepotism or tribal allegiance was neither a problem 
nor an asset in getting or keeping a job, and being considered for 
advancement. Job tenure was based on productivity, not relatives. 
Salaries offered at all levels were higher than those of comparably 
skilled civil servants. Providing employees with a wage sufficient to 
live on reduced the felt need for -bakhshih.- The fact that, at least 
at the outset, AFC was directly managed by expatriates, facilitated 
this Western approach. In a large measure any success that AFC enjoyed 
was attributable to goal-oriented management and employees. 
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AFC as an institution was functioning well if the 1978 World Bank 
assessaent is corract. Also, fartilizar distribution lavals as well as 
acceptable increases in both wheat and cotton production tend to 
confira that AFC was launched as an Institution. 

d. Iapact and mitiimMH^ 

.«—4« M ,. v.? SAI ? , • 1 S aCt ° n Af « h * n i»t«n's agriculture sector was 
significant but vulnerable. By 1978 results of early efforts in 
forestry, animal husbandry, poultry, farm irrigation, horticulture and 
dairy were difficult to identify. DSAID*. inp!t in dies. areaTwl, 
relatively short-term. Individuals trained in these fields had little 
opportunity to use their technical training, as no major effort at the 
national level was even attempted, with the rudiaents of a national 

^^-*? •f""i°!I !"?£; bWr * ly to pUc *« ** "Accelerated Wheat 
Caapaign- was launched in 1967. Trained agriculturalists of all 

^It y S ?f,?*u CM,p ; 1Sn r *1 ttir * d «*•* it be extended for two acre 
years. The 1973 wheat harvest was testiaony to the effectiveness of 

the wheat caapaign. The 1973 wheat harvest also brought with It a new 

SeEST' * ?*r, PCi - M ? i » t «' «* <***•*• The nS Minister of 
Agriculture quickly transferred .11 principal official, who had been 
h!L * th V» ucc «* ° f «*• "»••* prograa under the foraer governaent, to 
deaeaning jobs in the provinces. They were replaced with politically 
supportive cronies who had little technical capacity. The net effect 
was to reduce the capacity of the Ministry to a levil which 
approxiaated that of the early 1960s. 

AW . ***' ,aae »fc»i«t:«r atteapted to disaantle the AFC, Fortunately the 
AFC survived. Roles of the expatriate managers were change™ They 
became advisors, their counterparts became aanagers. Through 1978, AFC 
reaained an effective and viable institution. In the absence of 
technical support and concessionally financed fertilizer. AFC aav or 
aay not have survived. J 

• • Lessons le«m»H 

.~« t~ . *? USAlD's prograa for the support of national 
!!SS? ir *J! V ! lopi, * nt ■* tur « d i« t»«coae obvious that the spectrum of 
activities which were selected for support was too broad. When the 

lS2S\?!! at ' h% tT f v * il-bU iZ P rovtded • rallying point. A. the 
liaited Afghan technical and managerial capacity was narrowly focused 
on the one activity, success followed. However, after more than 20 
years of assistance to national agriculture development, no viable 

government institution was created. Capable technicians were trained 
and in place; functional research facilities were there; however, the 
administrative and management capacity within the MAI to objectively 
carry out development activities was not a legacy of the USAID program. 

o In building an institution from ground zero, administration 
and aanageaent training must receive as much attention as 
technical training. 



o In Afghanistan a naw institution dasignsd to perform a 

spaclf ic task is likaly to vork bettor and sorvlco longer if 
a way can be found around the traditional approach to 
institutional organization and management. The operational 
success of AFC was possible because of the objective 
orientation of its management and staff. 

o The potential for group participation to achieve a eonon 
E2«n dw,on !«* t « d to b « * writable solution to extending 
credit to otherwise non-creditworthy individuals. 

o In spite of tribal/ethnic barriers which preclude social 

intercourse, in the interest of economic gain, traditionally 
these groups work together to build and maintain diversion 
dans and irrigation canals. This tradition was closely 
associated with the success of the credit program and should 
Da exploited in designing rural work projects. 

o After years of inertia, mounting a "Campaign- to accelerate 

S? !!"!* ° £ , HW Wh '* t br0tt * 1 * **• technical capacity of the 
MAI together in a critical nass to achieve a goal. The 
energy created overcane each of the traditional lethargy 
which resulted in unprecedented action. 

o Afghan civil service has evolved over the centuries. While 
it is not encumbered with either the negative aspects or 
positive benefits of colonial civil service, it remained a 
formidable barrier to objective action. Liability for action 
taken extanded to tha individual's family and hie progeny 
In order to reduce the liability, concurrence for any action 

.1^™ IE 1 ? *£ "^ r * 1 Uyers ° f ««P«to» «« Poors- 
a process which could take nonths or even years. The safest 

course of action was no action at all, as there were no 
rawards for performance, and severe penalties for mistakes 
Project design must take this into account and devise 
mechanisms to reduce the impact of the system on project 
implementation. J 

3. Publie Tjw 480 enMM wf^j r 

asai-t-M.^i; £*V 8 ° coaBoditiM »•» *n important part of US 
assistance to Afghanistan. Between 1954 and 1979 such assistance 
amounted to $174^ million, of which $32.9 million was £ tne^orm of 
direct grants. The balance of $141.2 million was primarily in t™ form 
of soft loans. While the majority of this •M.iMti^S^sSl 
m uired " Ship ** nts ' corn * nd edlbl * ol l woro supplied when 



Role in food .imply 



' M For *• f **»t half of this century Afghanistan'* cereal 

production approached equilibrium with it* population, having barely 
enough food in good year*, severe belt -lightening in average year*, and 
.tarvation in period, of drought. During thi. period of USAID 
^TllST™? 1 2*"***?.*"? »•*« two bad drought.~th* fir.t in 
the «»rly 60s , the second in the early 70s. In both instances the US 
Cov.rn.ent responded with significant quwtitie. of K. 480 whea" The 
S*!^!*; !?i 2* " lM Plu * ^^nal quantities fro. the Soviet 
JSTJ^/** 1 " ^•" "W" -1 abOT * *• «itical level end .verted 
SS^?? • t * rv " ion if the country. After 1973 as the HYV wheat and 
feSS? IfTMl \ v *• —^l irrigated wheat producing area, of the 
country, Afghani.tan became .elf sufficient in wheat production- -at 
least in nornal years. 

b - R*l«tQnihfP to ProlffCf funding m«1 ft u dg«fc .u*?^ 

*+*.— -_, Th * A£ ^ taxii ' Proceed, of .oft currency loan.— a. in cost 

o^rationfl. 1 *: f^ p0r f d *• *«* «~qr co.t ofUSAlD MI..!™ 

srsr^Lp^ua^ ""-^ proj,ct cost8 - xt — «w«- 

mt&JSJEflJi' J r ° U ^ *• r,Utlv4l y l «8« quantitie. of wheat had a 
2? » S ? ° n " h ** t priC "' **«-•» «•» protected, but at 

ScenSJeJ * r "» ln * d hi & ™*& to provide production 

However, in nornal year*, after Afghani.tan purchased its -usual 
marketing requirement." (UMR's) from commercial source^ Lports 
impacted on wheat prices forcing then down. 

higher priced cotton. The reduction in acreage of wheat forced price* 
c^cS toTh^t* 8 yW ' *" ^ ^ ° f W77 brou « ht **• lining 

l M .^!r r * q !J ir ! li * nt , th * t *** FLM0 « ci Pient >eet their OMR's i* 
Imperfect and there is a tendency for both Host Government and USAID 
Missions to push for PLMO even in years when wheat imports are 
marginally required. Afgh«a,tan was no exception tothi* t"!t 



Public Law 480 CommnAif.1 »« 
(allliona of S^ 



Ttela I 



Tlela YT 



Total 



1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

TOTAL 



5.1 
32.9 



6.6 


6.6 


6.2 


6.2 


7.6 


7.6 


0.1 


0.1 


18.7 


18.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


19.1 


19.1 


21.3 


21.9 


20.8 


20.8 


4.2 


6.1 


- 


6.2 


1.5 


5.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


3.8 


18.7 


24.8 


3.6 


6.5 


0.1 


0.1 


3.9 


3.9 


1.5 


1.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


5.7 


JL1 


7.2 



141.2 



174.1 



Social Sector Pr 0f r«..« 

l. ffimin rtimiwt deveiorafnt 



(1) The ««eg*T» r 

Shan the US initiated development programs in 
Afghanistan, both tha Government of Afghanistan and the Mission 
raeognizad tha development of aducation as of fundamental importance to 
economic and social prograss. There vas a dira naad to improve and 
expand aducation. Tha litaracy rata was estimated at lass than 10 
percent. In 1951, thara vara only 413 schools of all types in tha 
country. Most vara "mosque schools" taught by aullahs. frlaary school 
enrollment (gradas 1-6) vas under 100,000 pupils, or about fiva pareant 
of tha priaary school aga population. Middla school enrollment of 
2,250 vas a ninuscula proportion of thosa of aiddla school aga. About 
S00 atudants vara anrollad in lycaas, a tiny fraction of thosa of high 
school aga. Most Afghan taachars at tha priaary laval had fav 
Qualifications and many of tha taachars at sacondary laval vara 
foraignars. Curriculum vara unstructured but traditional. Thara vara 
virtually no opportunities for technical and vocational education, and 
higher education vas limited to Medicine and Liw. In order for the 
nation to prograss, it vas nacassary to develop a comprehensive program 
to train teachers, initiate technicel and vocational training, and 
craata a university vith capacity to turn out leaders for educational 
davalopaant. It vas also necessary to improve planning and modernize 
the structure and content of education at all levels. The effort vas 
starting £*ob «» exceptionally low basa, even for developing countrias 
ms poor as Afghanistan. 

(2) Eiriv BremM 1981-10*1 

Recognizing the critical importance of technical 
and vocational education, the first projects sought to develop the 
Afghan Instituta of Technology (1951) and the Vocational Agriculture 
School of Kabul (1952) . In the folloving year, a broader program vas 
initiated vhich vas to provide teachers of Science, English and othar 
subjects such aa educational aethods. The prograa vas further expanded 
in 1954 and tha first university contracts introduced: University of 
Wyoming in Vocational and Technical Education, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University (TCCU) in teacher training. In succeeding years, 
prograss were added to train Afghan teachers of English in the newly 
created Institute of Education, than related to the Ministry (but later 
transferred to Kabul University (KU) . A nev Faculty of Agriculture and 
Engineering vas established at the University, and tha first assistance 
for overall university administration provided. The education program 
expanded rapidly in 1956, as activities in the above creaa vere brought 
into full operation. Sixty to seventy Americans vere present during 
the next several years. Uork carried out included: 
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Pre -service training for teachers at all levels of the 
education system with special emphasis on science and English 
language teaching; 

In-service training for teachers during vacation periods 
including men and women in the ratio of 2:1; 

Development of functional curricula for primacy end secondary 
school teacher education (including rural education), with 
emphasis on science, agriculture and social studies; 

Conduct of educational research on policies and improved 
teaching materials; 

Development of a community school program; 

Provision of vocational agriculture training to meet the 
needs of various employers; 

Expansion of technical education at the secondary level, both 
terminal and as a feeder to the Faculty of Engineering; 

Development of programs at the Faculty of Agriculture and 
Enginaering which were graduating 20 in agriculture and 14 in 
engineering by the fifth year of the program (1961) ; 

Continuing development of a program to strengthen the 
planning and administration capacity of Kabul University (a 
IS -year old institution in 1961), as it moved into an era of 
broadened functions and a larger student body; 

Provision of textbooks, teaching materials, shop and 
laboratory equipment for various secondary, vocational, 
technical and teacher training institutions, as well as for 
various University faculties; 

Ado*, ions and new facilities for AIT, the Vocational 
Agriculture School, Habibie College, and the high school in 
Lashkar Gah (He?.mand Valley) , plus preparation of a master 
plan and construction of 5 new buildings at a single site to 
begin consolidation of KU on one campus; and 

Organization of an Audio -Visual Department and equipping and 
staffing of an audio -visual production center for the 
Ministry of Education. 



Table 10: PS Assistance to Afghanistan's E*i e ,t*on„T 

Obligations Expenditures 
(000 dollars) 
Afghan Institute of $363. $686. 
i Technology 

Vocational Agriculture 525*/ 383. 
Education 

Institute of Education 

Faculty of Agriculture 
and Engineering 

K0 Administration 
Development 

Audio -Visual Center 
(MOE) 

Education Facilities 
(construction) 

English Language Training 

Dollar Totals 12,837 
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,259 


1,309 
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62 
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3,560 
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821 


500 
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1/Plus Afs 3.0 million, local currenty obligations 
2/Plus Afs 3.2 million 
3/Plus Afs 73.6 million 

Activities in the field of education constituted a major theme in the 
first decade of the US assistance program to Afghanistan. Including 
US-owned Afghanis committed to education programs, that sector received 
a total of $14.7 million, or 7.4 percent of US funding from all sources 
during the first decade of US assistance. These activities largely 
defined the shape of the program in education for the next decade. The 
structure reflected the generally weak state of Afghan institutional 
and human resource capacities, and the hopes for development of 
agriculture, industry and transport, as well as the modernization and 
transformation of urban and rural life. 

(3) Intensive development in the girtles 

The development of the education system of 
Afghanistan remained a major thrust of US assistance throughout the 
sixties. Virtually all major activities under way at the beginning of 
the decade continued and five were added. On-going programs included 
the following: 
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o Elementary and secondary education inproveaent: Support for 
expanding and upgrading teacher training, aethods, 
administration and supervision; revision of teaching 
materials and curricula; and developaent of English 
instruction at all levels. Work was carried out through the 
Faculty of Education at KU, the Institute of Education and 
within the Ministry itself and at the Darul Mo Allaaein 
(DMA), a high school level institution for training primary 
teachers. TCCU advisers vera also engaged in training 
secondary teachers and developing new curricula for the high 
schools at the Higher Teacher Training Center, as well as two 
high schools (lycees) in Kabul specializing in science and 
math. An average of 30 or more US professionals were engaged 
in these activities throughout the period; 

o Agricultural education: Continuing support for development 
of the Agriculture Faculty at KU and the Vocational 
Agriculture School in Kabul. An average of 14 Americans were 
engaged in these programs in a variety of disciplines such as 
animal, plant and soil science, economics, engineering, 
entomology, etc. The program also provided laboratory 
equipment, research materials and publications, and sent many 
participants abroad for training; and 

o Technical Education: Assistance in this area covered two 
levels, 1) support of the Faculty of Engineering at KU 
through a US university consottium, and, 2) strengthening of 
the secondary level activities at the Afghan Institute of 
Technology for training in electrical, automotive, aviation, 
civil, mechanical and engineering trades. During this period 
the AIT program shifted toward producing more middle level 
technicians prepared to move directly into employment. 
Expanded and modern facilities were constructed to house AIT 
activities during this period. Five persons served at AIT 
under a contract with Southern Illinois; the US team at KU 
included IS US specialists. 

New initiatives undertaken during the sixties included: 

o Kabul University Administration Improvement: an intensified 
effort carried out by a team from Indiana University to 
assist KU to strengthen planning, administration and student 
service with a view to increasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the total university program (1966-1971); 

o University Library: In connection with the US •financed 

construction of expanded facilities on the new integrated KU 
campus, a new library was established, equipped and stocked 
with books, and the library staff was trained; 



o Architectural and Engineering Services/KU: the US financed 
the services of a US-fira to develop plans for the expansion 
of classroom and dornitory facilities on the campus of KU, 
and to design new classroom and shop buildings for AIT; 

o Initiation of Community Schools program to teach skills 

directly related to rural life and involving the voluntary 
provision of land and labor for construction facilities. 
Pilot community schools were started in all 28 provinces of 
Afghanistan. 

o Building on previous modest curriculum revision efforts, a 
major new activity was initiated in 1966 to build new 
curricula for elementary and secondary schools, and to 
prepare and publish teaching materials and textbooks for 
country-wide distribution. At the same time, responsibility 
for assistance to elementary teacher training was transferred 
from USAID to UNESCO. 

The comprehensive US program carried out during the middle decade of 
support for education substantially met Afghanistan's requirements for 
a set of institutions to train the next generation of leaders for key 
development areas. US development efforts also laid the central 
institutional basis for a general expansion of improved elementary and 
secondary education to the rural and urban areas of the country. A 
large body of people had been trained, through study abroad and on-the- 
job experience, to perform in leadership, administrative, planning and 
teaching roles. Well-equipped facilities existed to continue the 
process. If the task undertaken by the US was not yet quite complete 
by the beginning of the seventies, its end was in sight, and most of 
the institution-building programs were terminated within one to three 
years. Problems remained, however, and the process of consolidation 
would at best take time. 

What then were the key problems remaining in Afghanistan's 
education sector in the early seventies? Briefly they could be 
summarized as follows: 

o General constraints included: 

Fragmented and uncoordinated ministry- level planning; 

Inability to delegate authority within a rigid 
administrative system, resulting in too much detail 
coming to senior level officials so that delay in 
decision-making was endemic; 

Limited funds devoted to education. With only two * 
percent of GNP used in the sector, Afghanistan was in 
bottom quartile among developing countries. Budgets 
were inadequate to provide for maintenance of 



facilities. This impacted the ability to provide 
practical training in shops and laboratories; 

Traditional attitudes toward change had a negative 
lapact on the quality of education; 

Inadequate preparation of students at each level of 
education for entry into the next level. 

Constraints on University progress included: 

Despite trained staff being in place in the several 
faculties supported by the US, and vigorous efforts to 
improve administration, the university possessed 
inadequate capacity to plan, administer, and integrate 
progress, to coordinate aaong faculties and to bring the 
University's resources to bear on the problens of the 
developaent of the nation; and 

Political strife within the University reflected 
tensions and dissatisfaction in the larger community. 
These hampered effective educational activity and 
undermined Che environment for further delivery of 
technical assistance, even where specific problems might 
suggest a continuing need. 

Constraints to Elementary and Secondary programs included: 

Limited proportion of school age children in school: 
less than 30 percent of primary school age children 
attended schools (about 50 percent of males but less 
than 10 percent of females). About one million girls 
and half a million boys age 7-12 were not in school; 

High pupil/teacher ratio: the average ratio was about 
50 to 1, even higher in one -teacher schools; 

Low qualifications of teachers: forty percent of 
primary school teachers were without professional 
qualifications; 

Low level of access to education among rural children: 
there were about 3,000 village and primary schools in 
the country, while there were 20,000 widely dispersed 
villages; 

Many schools had poor or no facilities: three percent 
of primary schools and seven percent of village schools 
had no building in which to meet, and many buildings 
used as schools were poorly suited to the purpose; and 



Poor linkage of teacher training and curricula: 
Although curricula and instructional materials were in 
the process of being modernized, the linkage with 
teacher training was weak. There were also difficulties 
in view of the inadequate credentials of aany teachers 
and the absence of incentives to encourage inspectors to 
pass on to teachers the content of training courses they 
attended. 

(4) The restructured Progrm of the seventies 

Between 1970 and 1973, the large programs of 
technical education and Faculty development at Kabul University drew to 
a close. This reflected several factors: 

e Major development of staff capacity and facilities in the 
preceding 20 years of massive US effort; 

o The conviction that it was time to shift the emphasis toward 
greater coverage and improved quality of instruction for 
primary and secondary schools throughout the country; 

o The unrest which had developed at KU created difficult 

circumstances for expatiate personnel involved in programs 
with student contact; and 

o The belief that efforts should be concentrated in improving 
the relevance, development outreach and management efficiency 
of KU administration, and the feeling that programs needed to 
capitalize on investments already made in the University. 

During the aid- to- late seventies, AID evolved a set of programs to 
respond to the critical gaps in educational performance and manpower 
capacity which persisted, despite the many favorable results obtained 
over the previous two decades. 

To make KU more effective, a new project was initiated in 1973 to 
improve administration, planning and student services, and to 
strengthen the university's ability to serve the nation's development 
more directly. Advisers from the University of Nebraska worked with 
senior administrators to create systems for curriculum development and 
administrative management procedures that would be self sustaining, and 
to develop an overall attitude of self-reliance. In addition, the 
program sought to encourage and strengthen research among faculty 
members through support of the Kabul University Research Center (KURC) . 
A further objective was to forge links between KU and GOA operating 
ministries, and to provide research services to them in forestry, 
electric power, rural development, etc. A wide variety of research 
projects were carried out by KURC. 

Similarly, the Nebraska team sought to facilitate and strengthen 
the capacity of the Faculty of Engineering to provide engineering 



consulting services through the Center for Engineering Consulting 
Services end Applied Research (CECSAR) , which had been established in 
196 . Soae 235 snail and large projects vere undertaken, of which 153 
were carried out by CECSAR with total fees paid by clients of 2 million 
afghanis ($45,000). The project included regular participant training 
•a well as special arrangements for "guest lecturer" assignments to 
broaden the experience of senior faculty members. The Nebraska team 
worked through 1977, and accomplished some significant results in 
research, consulting, curriculum reform, new course and program 
offerings, academic administration, etc. At the same time efforts made 
to obtain formal charters for KDRC and CECSAR, and to obtain 
ratification of a new constitution for KD" Itself, were never 
forthcoming from the GOA. Many management reforms to which the 
University agreed were not able to be fully implemented, as they 
conflicted with established rules and systems of the Government. 
Instability of the university's administration and academic structure 
also inhibited progress at K0. 

One program which had begun earlier and was carried forward 
through the seventies, with TCCU support, was the Curriculum and 
Textbook project. It grew steadily during the period, though not 
without difficulties, due to drastic personnel changes and radical 
reforms in the structure of elementary/secondary education. Total 
project costs exceeded $6 million over Its 11-year life. 
Accomplishments of the Curriculum and Textbook project included: 

o Modern primary school curriculum structure (values, goals, 
objectives) developed and approved; 

o Framework developed for preparation of materials, and 

criteria established for review and approval of textbook and 
teacher guides; 

o Capability develope.1 *.» the Ministry to: 

update curriculum structure, and 

prepare, write and test primary textbooks; and 

o Writing, testing and revision of 142 text book manuscripts 
for use in primary grades, of which 75 had been printed and 
distributed nationwide at the end of 1977. These books were 
in subjects such as: language, math, social studies, 
science, health, etc. 

These were significant accomplishments. Research showed that 
where students had good textbooks their learning comprehension was 
substantially improved. 

The overall impact of the program remained somewhat blurred by 
the lack of effective training in the use of the new materials. This 
problem persisted through the end of the project. In addition, the 
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plant and facilities for textbook production had become substantially 
depreciated, and their capacity and layout militated against achieving 
the volume of production needed to fulfill projected output. 

In 1975, a Rural Priaary Schools project was initiated. It sought 
to address the problem of limited school facilities, including hostels 
for women teachers, and to increase the attendance of girls in rural 
priaary schools. The program was also intended to support achievement 
of the GOA objective of improving the balance of the education system. 
Growth in the number of school places in secondary, lycee and higher 
education (20, 40 and 17 percent annual rates respectively) was much 
greater than the 5 percent annual rate for primary schools. 

The program also addressed the need for better balance between 
urban and rural access to education. An overwhelming proportion of 
schools were in Kabul, and to a lesser extent in other cities. 
Likewise, disproportionate numbers of female students and teachers as 
all levels were in Kabul. 

As of 1977, the process of school construction appeared to be 
moving forward well under the FAR financing procedures. The MOE took 
advantage of the discipline imposed on design, cost estimating, 
construction supervision, and adhered to standards more readily than 
other agencies (e.g., MOPH) involved in FAR. It was the intent of the 
MOE to double the number of primary and village schools by 1985. 
Existing documentation does not permit an assessment of how well they 
were performing in 1978 and 1979, but in the early months the progress 
was good in delivering completed and operational rural schools. 

(5) Assessment of accompli shaants in education 

(a) Objectives 

During the petiod from the late fifties to the 
early seventies, the US education program was aimed at contributing to 
overall development by pursuing the following major objectives: 

o Building a self-sustaining higher education institution 

(Kabul University) , capable of providing high level manpower 
for leadership, management and technical roles to support the 
development of Afghanistan, with special emphasis on 
agriculture, education and engineering; 

o Creating and expanding the capacity of Afghan institutions to 
train middle level manpower including: 

technical personnel at the technical or foreman level in 
a variety of skills and industrial fields for direct 
entry into the labor market, or to undertake higher 
level training, 



artisans and skilled workers in trades such as 
carpentry, plunbing, electrician, motor mechanics, 
agriculture, etc; 

o Expand and upgrade the quality of pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers at the elementary and secondary levels 
to broaden the education base; and 

o Iaprove the quality of elementary and secondary education 

through aodernization of the curriculum, and the provision of 
teaching materials and textbooks which would be consistent 
vith Afghan cultural values, and would better prepare 
students for contributing to development. 

In the seventies the emphasis shifted somewhat to focus as 
follows: 

o Strengthen the management, planning and administration of 
Kabul University, and build linkages with other institutions 
for greater relevance and capacity to contribute directly to 
development through research, consultation and improved 
curriculum and course content; 

o Continue to improve curricula at the elementary and secondary 
levels, and greatly expand the output and distribution of 
teaching materials and textbooks; 

o Expand the opportunities and improve the quality of education 
in rural primary schools, especially for girls in the 7-12 
age group, and improve the capacity of the Ministry to design 
and construct suitable school structures in rural areas. 

0>) Implementation and policy l««ni« 

,_ ^ **» policy of AID in the education sector 
throughout the first two decades of assistance to Afghanistan was to 
focus primarily on the development of leadership and technical manpower 
as key underpinnings of modernization and development. There was some 
tension with the Afghan government which adopted a policy of seeking to 
achieve universal free public education at the elementary level by 
1990. A concern with improved quality came late to the GOA, but after 
1964 there was greater attention on the Afghan side to qualitative 
issues. The emergence of i strong popular demand for education in the 
sixties placed the GOA in an awkward position because the quality of 
education was clearly less than adequate at all levels, while financial 
and human resource limitations imposed severe constraints. Neither the 
GOA or USAID was able to ensure that the structure and emphasis of the 
developing education system were appropriate in the absence of a 
manpower survey and a manpower plan. This problem was never 
satisfactorily resolved, but employment of graduates did not become a 
serious issue (except for University graduates in the 1970s) , perhaps 
because there was such a large gap between need for trained manpower 



and the system's capacity that it was never raally closed. Quality of 
graduates, however, was problematic in soae areas: primary school 
graduates were frequently under-qualified to enter secondary school; 
secondary schools gave little attention to preparing students for 
employment and their curricula were weak in mathematics and science ; 
agriculture was given less emphasis in primary schools than would have 
been desirable in view of its importance in the economy; vocational 
agriculture programs were few and had mixed results; technical programs 
at the secondary and higher education levels were inadequately 
complemented by work experience; and too little opportunity existed for 
shop and laboratory hands-on work. 

(C) Technology transfer 

Without question the AID program developed a 
pool of trained people in the full range of fields addressed in 
education. Their value to Afghanistan was among the greatest assets 
to development resulting from US efforts. The results were achieved 
through both training abroad (in neighboring countries, at the American 
University of Beirut and in the US) and on the job. Nevertheless the 
fields in which they were trained, and the specific skills acquired, 
may more precisely have reflected the US systems from which advisors 
were drawn than would be desirable. Greater focus on Afghan 
conditions, the emerging needs of Afghanistan and technologies most 
relevant to its development could have produced better results. As 
time went on, however, greater attention was given to linking the 
Afghan students' study to Afghan development needs by such means as 
graduate students doing thesis and dissertation field work in 
Afghanistan, and encouraging research and consulting services on 
current problems in the country. The curriculum and textbook 
development process was also involved in a manner to reflect Afghan 
values and aims, and was carried out by Afghans. 

(d) Institution Wlrifnp 

A host of key institutions in the education 
sector were initiated and/or expanded, and their capacities greatly 
improved, notably: Kabul University and the US assisted Faculties of 
Agriculture, Engineering and Education; the Institute of Education; the 
Ministry of Education; the Afghan Institute of Technology, and the 
community schools in rural villages. Generally the educational 
programs developed were successful so far as their efforts to provide 
training within the classroom was concerned. The institutions, 
however, suffered continuing difficulties. The following were typical: 

o Instability of leadership as governments and their priorities 



Inadequate budgets to provide adequately for supplies, and 
for facilities and equipment maintenance; 



o Low salaries and poor incentives for faculty members and 
teachers (•specially for teachers to sarva in rural areas) ; 

o Weak linkages to other organizations which supplied services, 
could strengthen their programs and/or which were expected to 
employ their graduates; 

o Inadequate planning, managenent and administrative capacity 
complicated by an over- layer of rules and regulations of the 
GCA which inhibited sound internal administration; and 

o Cultural traditions which resulted in personnel placements 
based aore on family, tribal and political considerations 
than on merit. 

(e) impact and wtttfaabmw 

Development is a long term process especially 
from the weak base from which Afghanistan began at the time US/Afghan 
cooperation was initiated in the early fifties. The 25 year span 
during which that effort was carried out was a short time in the 
context of a nation's development. The abrupt interruption of the 
cooperation also complicates making a balanced assessment. That the 
program had important impacts is beyond question. The following can be 
cited: 

o Afghanistan's only university of higher learning was brought 
into being, and achieved a substantial increase of 
integration among the faculties despite factors keeping them 
separate such as: internal rivalry, various donors 
supporting different faculties and encouraging use of 
different languages (French in Medicine, Law and Letters; 
German in economics and science and Russian in the 
Polytechnic); and an attachment to the European academic 
tradition of strong faculty independence. Enrollment in the 
various faculties of direct interest to the US reached 
projected levels by the mid seventies, based on well- 
administered entrance examinations, though the numbers began 
to strain both the physical facilities and staff capacity. 
University graduates were being placed upon graduation though 
soae fears began to be expressed that the numbers of 
graduates might be difficult to absorb, especially in 
Agriculture; 

o The US support of the Faculty of Education at KU was a 

significant factor in developing English language programs 
for secondary schools and the University, and for training 
secondary school teachers in many subjects. It also 
developed secondary school administrators. It was less 
successful in developing mathematics and science programs for 
the lycees, to facilitate their becoming feeder schools for 
the Faculty of Engineering. The Faculty of Education was 



reorganized and aplit during the late seventies after a 
period of turmoil in the University; 

o Primary teacher training was a major activity of USAID 

(though 7CCD) up to 1966, when that function was transferred 
to UNESCO. Continuing US efforts focused on curriculum 
development and textbook production (C&T) . Despite those 
efforts, primary school enrollment lagged behind the other 
segments of the pre -university program throughout the 
seventies, and continued to be over-represented in urban 
areas. Quality of primary education improved by the end of 
the period, however, with the wider availability of improved 
curricula and textbooks. That improvement might have been 
greater if there had been a larger proportion of qualified 
teachers, and better in-service training in the use of the 
new materials. Some observers have also suggested that with 
USAID and UNESCO providing support to the C&T and pre-service 
teacher training programs, coordination was less than fully 
satisfactory. 

o Vocational agricultural training was supported by the US for 
ten years but was terminated in 1965. The school was located 
in Kabul. That was a contradiction because students from 
Kabul were not acquainted with agriculture and once having 
studied in Kabul neither city nor country boys wanted to 
accept poor-paying rural Jobs in agriculture; 

o AIT was fairly successful as a feeder school to the Faculty 
of Engineering, but encountered difficulties in giving 
terminal graduates sufficient practical and/or work 
experience to serve as mid- level technicians and/or foremen 
on the job; and 

o The C&T program evolved slowly over its life from 1966-78 but 
eventually produced curriculum and teaching materials 
reflecting Afghan values and objectives, and textbooks in 
sufficient quantity to meet a substantial portion of the 
growing national naad. There can be little doubt that this 
vas a significant program which gave Afghans very valuable 
experience on which to build. 

The attainability of the programs in education is difficult to 
assess given the increasing turmoil in the country during the 
seventies. It seems clear that the basis for their viability hed been 
laid by the time US support was withdrawn: early seventies for AIT and 
the Faculties, later for KU administration and the C&T program. The 
institutional structures had become well rooted by the time US support 
ended. Given a subsequent period of reasonable political stability and 
moderate economic growth, most of the programs could probably have 
survived and evolved into strong contributors to Afghanistan's 
development. They survived in the circumstances that prevailed up to 
1980, despite severe problems in the areas of leadership instability, 
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staff changes and disruptions, inadequate budgets, low salaries, weak 
incentive arrangeaents , etc. The potential for future reassembly of 
staff personnel is probleaatic, but if that asset could be salvaged 
ouch night yet be done to give the key eleaents of the education sector 
new life without a long start-up phase. 

(f) Lmaaonm lm»nt,A 

Based on the foregoing, some lessons which 
night be drawn from the 1950-79 experience in education are the 
following: 

o The roughly $50 million spent on development of the education 
sector created a very substantial pool of manpower wit* 
varied skills for the administration and implementation of 
education programs in Afghanistan. To the extent that this 
manpower could be reassembled, it could constitute a base for 
re -instituting a renewed effort in education; 

o A major change occurred in the popular attitude toward 
education, even in the rural areas, so that by the mid 
sixties many rural communities were prepared to mobilize 
local resources to build and equip community schools in the 
belief that schooling was important to the well-being of the 
children and the future of the community; 

o Significant Improvement was made by 1974 in both quantitative 
and qualitative terms in using education as a means to create 
human resources for development, but a very large majority o* 
the populace remained without access to schooling, and was 
destined to reach adulthood with a limited view of the 
potential for change in their environment. Among those who 
attended primary school, the great majority dropped out at or 
before completion. As a result they likely remained 
functionally illiterate, for lack of any means to continue 
learning or to maintain the limited literacy they may have 
attained; 

o The benefit of hindsight confirms the appropriateness of the 
strategy adopted by the OS in its assistance to education in 
Afghanistan. The development of institutions to train those 
who could plan, lead and implement education in the future 
was the first priority for support. Even with the 
substantial inputs made, however, 25 years were necessary 
before the numbers of skilled and trained leaders and 
teachers was large enough to begin a major expansion of the 
participation of the rural population in education; 

o Coordination, planning, management and administration 

capacity remained critically limiting factors to improvement 
of the quality of education at all levels, even after 25 
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activities. A concern for increased revenue generation and sore 
efficient tax collection continued. Better coordination between long- 
tera development planning and annual budgets vas also a major focus of 
attention. 

Prograas in the late sixties to strengthen planning and 
administration included: 

o Substantially expanded activities in fiscal and financial 
management reaching into a variety of ministries where AID 
programs were underway in addition to the Ministry of Finance 
(MOF). Among these were: 

continued development of budget, accounting, *•»■* 
administration, customs and land tax systems in the MOF; 

Reorganization of the Budget Department; 

Redefinition of fiscal management and budget operations 
in various ministries operating through a newly 
established Office of Management Improvement in the 
Prime Minister's Office; 

Continued development of the cadastral survey; 

o Expanded efforts for development planning based in the 

Ministry of Planning and involving intensified collaboration 
with other development organizations such as the HAVA and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the development of closer working 
relations between Planning and Finance to link annual budgets 
more effectively to plans. The contract planning team was 
deeply involved with formulation of the Third Five Year Plan, 
and worked closely with other ministries to formulate 
projects and programs and to imprev* planning procedures. 
Wh*n resource shortfalls forcsd a revision of the Plan, the 
US team also collaborated in the scaling back of commitments. 
Throughout this period the US team advised the Minister of 
Planning and prepared policy studies on issues relating to 
debt management, foreign exchange and industrial expansion. 
The team also collaborated in formuleting plans and programs 
for creation of new development institutions such as the 
Agricultural Development Bank and the Industrial Development 
Bank. There were varying degrees of collaboration with West 
German, French and Soviet teams also advising the Ministry of 
Planning during this period; and 

o Inclusion of management training in the overseas programs of 
an increasing number of participants receiving training in- 
technical fields. 



Toward the end of the sixties the Mission aade an assessment of 
the progress over the preceding seven veers to develop planning 
capacity in the Ministry of Planning and in the Government as a whole. 
The Mission concluded that while many individuals had gained 
significant knowledge, many had also left by transfer and attrition. A 
"critical mass" of planning personnel had not been assembled and the 
capacity for initiative and self-sustained planning was still a long 
way off. The existing project for support to the Ministry of Planning 
was therefore extended by agreement with AID/tf through the close of FY 

During 1965-71 another major effort to improve planning was 
undertaken in the Helmand Valley by introducing a new contract team to 
advise HAVA on management, planning and administration. Independent 
planning capacity within the Authority was believed to be important to 
achieving greater efficiency and impact from its activities. The group 
achieved significant impact in the reorganization of HAVA operations 
and in supply management, equipment procurement and maintenance and in 
administrative operations. It fell short of its objectives in overall 
planning in part due to internal advisory team problems but also 
because of staffing, attitudinal and leadership difficulties within 
HAVA. These difficulties reflected both the complex issues regarding 
redevelopment of the Shamalan area in the Helmand Valley as well as the 
institutional problems akin to those in the ministries in Kabul. 

Programs to improve administration and management continued into 
the seventies for basically the same reasons that had impelled their 
initiation in the fifties, namely that the weak capacity to manage and 
implement in virtually all Afghan institutions was a critical 
constraint to the achievement of economic growth and social 
advancement. As a result programs in the following fields were carried 
out: 

o Continuation until mid- 1971 of advisory support to the 

Ministry of Planning through a team reduced from six to five 
■embers. The reduced team placed increased emphasis on staff 
training, data collection and evaluation systems, as a means 
to provide maximum future capacity for independent planning 
operations. Over the ten year period 1962-71. the cost of 
services provided to the Ministry of Planning totaled nearly 
$3 million; 

o Maintenance of the assistance to the Ministry of Finance and 
other GOA agencies by the Public Administration Service (PAS) 
team and a Customs Bureau advisor through 1975. Their advice 
was aimed at improving administrative systems, increasing 
revenue collections and providing better information for 
policy decision making. They also focused on developing 
incentives for private investment, and on forging stronger 
linkage between longer term planning and annual budgeting. 
In substantial degree the activities and objectives of the 
program at its conclusion in 1975 were essentially those that 



were characteristic of the activity from the outset. The 
total cost of the program over its 21 year life was 
approximately $7.1 million; 

Initiation in 1972 of a project to develop a government-wide 
statistical system through creation of a Central Statistical 
Office (CSO) to produce data essential for policy 
formulation, monitoring and management of development 
programs. It was expected that the CSO would have 
responsibility for agricultural, industrial and construction 
statistics, price indices, foreign trade data, household 
sample surveys, GNP accounts, population census, data 
processing and training, as well as Information storage and 
dissemination. The program achieved many of its objectives 
but was plagued by the lack of interest of the GOA in 
consolidating major statistical functions into the CSO, staff 
shortages and inability of the CSO to meet training goals. 
Hanagement problems and lack of staff incentive also posed 
difficulties; 

Implementation of the very ambitious Afghan Demographic 
Studies (ADS) program (funded under the population/family 
planning project as mentioned in Section la.) was undertaken 
to meet an initial need for demographic information as a 
basis for planning and management decisions relating to 
population matters and to development generally; 

Management systems improvement was a key objective of the 
Baaic Health Services project (1973-79) carried out by 
Management Sciences for Health, a non-profit group. The 
project made some significant advances but advisors also 
found that they had to make major concessions to the 
realities of the political environment and cultural factors, 
often overriding program objectives. The greatest 
contribution of the program was probably to move toward the 
delivery of basic health services at the village level en a 
quasi-private basis; and 

Implementation over a six year period (1972-77) of a $2.1 
million participant training program aimed at improving 
executive management capabilities of key development agencies 
of the GOA. Another objective of this training was to 
modernize the legal system by providing training to legal 
scholars, jurists and officials of the Ministry of Justice 
with a view to facilitating change and a more efficient 
administration of justice. It was hoped that this would 
facilitate development and social equity. A total of 66 
management and legal participants completed programs over thrf 
life of the project. 



(3) Implementation problems 

A number of significant implementation problems 
were characteristic of most of the activities aimed at improving 
management, planning and administration in GOA agencies. They include: 

o Shortage of staff and qualified candidates for training; 

o Low salaries and absence of appropriate special incentives to 
encourage participation and commitment; 

o Limited interest among senior officials and political leaders 
in taking optimal advantage of management improvements for 
policy, planning and decision-making purposes; 

o Instability of leadership and organizational structures; 

o Difficulty of creating a "critical mass" of trained, 

motivated and ctpable personnel to become a self-sustaining 
entity with capacity to lead and/or implement; and 

o Tendency for programs to disintegrate over time even after 
once being successfully established. 

(A) Impact and SustainaMHty 

Every observer and analyst who has examined the 
Afghan development experience has commented on the weakness of planning 
and management capacity as a serious constraint to development. As 
late as 1978 the World Bank took a comparatively optimistic view of 
Afghanistan's future development and growth potential, but still said 

that • the optimism must remain measured. The obstacles to 

development remain daunting. The civil service is still not 
development oriented. Most administrators are unmotivated, poorly 
trained and hampered by an archaic civil service system. There are 
shortages of almost every category of trained manpower, and even those 
who have been trained, have been poorly trained. There are any number 
of pending decisions and proposed reorganizations, and little sign of 
movement on them." Finally, in the aame report the Bank observed, 
"....when all is said and done, it is the capacity of the 
administration to carry out these programs which will determine the 
pace of Afghanistan's development." 

USAID/Kabul in a comprehensive assessment of program prospects had 
essentially the same view in late 1978. The problem of planning and 
administrative deficiencies in the GOA was among the most pervasive and 
intractable issues confronting AID and other donor efforts throughout 
1950 to 1979 period. 

This is a disappointing overall appraisal of the impact of 25 
years of effort by the US and other donors directed at modernizing 
planning and administration within the GOA. If that appraisal is 



Accepted, it raises the question of why the capacity and performance of 
the management staff of Afghan ninistries and other organizations 
remained so inadequate. Factors purely internal to the system, such as 
low pay and inappropriate incentives, seem inadequate to explain the 
situation. It appears that the answer must he sought in the traditions 
of the society and its cultural values. Almost certainly the strong 
loyalty to family and trihe, which transcends loyalty to the nation and 
its objectives, is at least a partial explanation. Hopefully, however, 
there is a reservoir of capacity in those trained individuals which can 
be re-mobilized and, in light of the experiences of the ensuing decade, 
become a stronger force for development than in the past. 

(5) iewpna learn*4 

Identifying lessons in this field for possible 
application in future efforts is fraught with particular difficulty. A 
few suggestions may be offered: 

o Technical advisory assistance and training are not adequate 
to ensure that a self-sustaining and internally motivated 
administrative system can be created in the midst of an 
archaic superstructure which is deeply affected by the 
traditional culture; 

o Cultural aspects of the management and administration system 
should be explicitly addressed *s part of any future effort 
to improve administration in the Afghan setting; 

o The private sector appears to be less affected than the 

public sector by the weight of tradition as a constraint to 
the achievement of administrative efficiency; 

o Pregrams which devolve responsibility to more localized 

levels, where there is a closer link between the operators 
and beneficiaries of programs, may be less constrained by the 
archaic administrative mores which dominate public bodies at 
the central level; and 

o Providing incentives shich are directly relevant to 

encouraging achievement of programmatic objectives, and which 
are not inconsistent with cultural traditions and values, is 
an important device to overcome administrative constraints in 
the public sector. They probably are more relevant at local 
than at central levels. 

2. Public health end sanitation 

a. Settine and environment 

The health of the Afghan people is greatly influenced by 
their physical environment. Rugged terrain imposes severe isolation. 
A harsh climate ^n most areas creates stress. The wide dispersion of 



the populace and its overwhelmingly rural character together with 
transportation constraints linits access. Poverty, illiteracy, dietary 
deficiencies, poor sanitation, lack of safe drinking water, inadequate 
housing and poor personal hygiene had a negative impact on the vast 
majority of the population. Until the 1970s there were virtually no 
aodern health services accessible to rural people. 

As a result of these unfavorable factors, as late as 1976 the 
people of Afghanistan experienced: 

o A crude birth rate of 50/1,000; 

o One of the highest maternal mortality rates in the world 
(680/100,000 coopered to 0.3/100,000 in Sweden); 

o A ratio of 116 aales to 110 females, again one of the highest 
in the world attributable mainly to the high aaternal 
mortality rate; 

o An infant mortality rate in the mid-seventies estimated at 
180/1,000 live births, a very high rate even among the 
poorest developing countries; 

o Lif« expectancy at birth of approximately 40 years; 

o Lew levels of worker and producer productivity due to chronic 
and debilitating diseases; 

o Poor access to health services. In practical terms not more 
than 15 percent (and perhaps as little as six percent) of the 
settled population had access to modern health services and 
the Nomadic or Transhumance groups had far less eccess; 

o A morbidity rate among women aged 30-45 ye^rs twice as high 
as for men. 

Afghanistan was recognized from the earliest days of US assistance 
to have severe health problems and very inadequate health services. 
Afghan authorities sought and received outside assistance but the 
health status of the populace remained very unset isfactory. Even in 
1988, women's health status was the lowest among a group of 99 
countries, according to data compiled by the Population Crisis 
Committee for the International Data Base on the worldwide health 
status of women. For comparison, Finland received the highest rating 
(20), Sudan had a rating of 10 and Afghanistan a 3.5 rating. Men's 
health was better mainly because they enjoyed greater status in the 
society and were subject to fewer risks. 

b. Serlv isttvittM, 1950-1972 

In the first years of the US program in Afghanistan some 
very modest beginnings were made in supporting national health and 



sanitation activities. In addition, ton nor* substantial, but still 
limited, af forts vara nada in tha Helmand Valley. Health Issues 
surfaced in connection with the opening of new lands to settlement in 
the Helmand Valley in the fifties. Aaong the first activities 
undertaken with official US assistance was the stationing of a US 
Public Health Service physician in Lashkar Gah. From 1954-55 this 
physician assisted the Heloand Valley Advisory Service supporting the 
HAVA. He was responsible for advising on: 

o The work of sanitarians in installing latrines and in health 
education in the new settleaents ; 

o Planning tha development of small base hospitals in Lashkar 
Gah and Girishk; 

o Staffing and initiating outpatient clinics' services at the 
base hospitals; 

o Establishing a logistics plan and dispensary control systems 
for drug supplies at the hospitals; 

o Managing outreach services to the various settlements in the 
Valley through health workers in the villages and by periodic 
health team visits using US-supplied vans; 

o Supporting an isolation hospital at Nadi-Ali where settlement 
was limited and the structure originally planned as a service 
hospital was not practical because of the small number of 
settlers in the immediate area. 

In addition AID supported programs to control small pox, typhoid, 
typhus and malaria. These efforts were reported to be quite successful 
in reducing the incidence of these diseases. Since they were largely 
carried out independently from the regular Afghan government health 
services, they were neither dependent on those weak administrative 
systems, nor did little to strengthen government capacities. Despite a 
recognition that dependence on unsafe water supplies was a serious and 
continuing source of infection among Helaand Valley farmers, no work 
was undertaken to eliminate dependence on the irrigation canals as a 
source of drinking water. The principal reason for this was the strong 
view among local people that any moving stream of water is safe, while 
any still water source (including wells) is unsafe. The provision of 
pit latrines in the settlements was an attempt, however, to improve 
sanitation which had less than optimal impact due to difficulties in 
achieving settler attention to adequate maintenance of latrines. Both 
dollar funds and local currency generated from sales of US supplied 
wheat were used to support the capital and operating costs of health 
and sanitation programs in the Helmand Valley. During the fifties the 
success of the program was hampered by the inability to recruit and 
retain medical and paramedical personnel in the Valley and by lack of 
resources to initiate and maintain preventive public health programs. 



Virtually no MCH programs existed to aeet the needs of women and 
children. 

AID initiated two separate projects in the field of health and 
sanitation in the fifties but only one received significant funding, 
all of which was in fact focused on the Helaand Valley area. Project 
#306006, Health and Sanitation provided funding for expansion and 
equipment for the clinic at Girishk. The clinic provided rural 
outreach services and a training center for rural health workers in the 
Valley. Project funding covered training in health and sanitation for 
HAVA personnel at the American University of Beirut. Total funding 
under the project over the 1955-58 period was $76,000. The HAVA 
recruited medical volunteers through CARE-Medieo (but without official 
US support) for duty at local hospitals. 

During the sixties AID addressed the health sector in a very 
limited fashion. Support was provided to Avicenna Hospital in Kabul in 
the period 1961-64 thr.vgh the financing of equipment and supplies for 
the operating rooms, ? i" oratories and patient-care wards. This 
assistance complemented short-term visits by US and Canadian medical 
volunteers under the CAKE-Medico program. Together they significantly 
strengthened the medical services available in the capital city. The 
Support to Avicenna complemented funds used under the "Kabul Hospital" 
project to build a dispensary to serve the official US community. 

Support for rural health in the sixties was carried out by PVOs 
with little or no official US Government assistance. Activities 
included: 

o Medical Assistance Program (HAP) providing broad ranging but 
very infrequent visits to widely scattered rural areas (as 
agreed with the Ministry of Health) ; 

o The National Organization for Ophthalmic Rehabilitation 

(H00R) provided ophthalmologics! services (mainly cataract 
surgery) ; 

o CARE-Medico which worked mainly in Kabul but on occasion 
provided some services in rural areas through short- and 
long-term volunteer doctors and paramedical personnel from 
the US and Canada. 

Throughout the sixties the medical services available in 
Afghanistan were largely limited to hospitals located in cities and 
towns and services were organized largely to cater to males. There 
continued to be an acute shortage of doctors in most parts of tee 
country (most doctors practiced and resided in Kabul) and of trained 
paramedical (especially female) personnel. Since custom demanded that 
. female patients be treated only by women, the access of women to 
medical care was extremely inadequate. 



e. Health programs In 1979-7? 

The first attempt by the US to support rural health care 
delivery on a national scale was begun in 1973 as a part of the on- 
going Population Family Planning Project initiated in 1968 and 
concluded in 1977. AID supported a program to strengthen rural health 
delivery through the Basic Health Centers (BHCs) of the Ministry of 
Public Health (HOPH). The initial strategy of the program contemplated 
achieving substantially improved coverage of the rural population by 
increasing the numbers of BHCs. Women's access to health services was 
to be improved by training and placing nurse midwives and auxiliary 
nurse midwives (ANMs) at the Centers. To this end the project funded 
contracts to support two activities: 

o Improved management, procurement and logistical systems for 
the delivery of health services by the Basic Health Service 
Department of the HOPH with support from a not-for-profit 
group (Management Sciences for Health- -MSH) ; 

o Training $f auxiliary nurse midwives, and support for 
operation of a new training school for ANMs, through a 
contract with the University of California at Santa Cruz. 

At the beginning of the project the MOPH had in existence 95 BHCs. 
They were seriously understaffed, short of aedicines and vaccines. In 
addition, drugs and vaccines which were inappropriate for BHC use were 
supplied to the rural centers and frequently were out-dated by the time 
they were received. Tho quality of care was poor (physical exams 
seldom given, lab tests infrequently made, and very littla time devoted 
to the patient). Maternal care was practically non-existent due to the 
absence of female health workers. Preventative public health efforts 
were limited or non-existent in most areas. Theoretically each BHC was 
expected to provide care for 25,000 people. In fact only 1,000 to 
1,500 patient visits per year were being made due to the wide 
dispersion of the rural populace. The maximum effective service radius 
of each BHC proved in practice to be only 6-10 kilometers compared to 
25 kilometers to the perimeter of the typical BHC catchment area. 

The project called for the development of systems to provide 
regular delivery of appropriate drugs to each BHC and for staffing and 
management systems to serve the BHCs. The program sought to meet these 
needs by developing structures and systems as follows: 

o Operations manuals to guide all personnel; 

o Frequent continuing education of BHC personnel-, 

o Regular management control through regional offices and/or by 
visits from Kabul; and 

o Adequate systems to provide regular supplies of appropriate 
drugs. 



These systems were first tried in one area and then expanded to 12 
of Afghanistan's 27 provinces. It proved very difficult to maintain 
the saae level of intensive contact for training and management for the 
large area as in the original experimental prograa. Staffing problems, 
support systems and political difficulties arose. In the latter realm 
the problem steamed from efforts to decentralize province 
administration to regional centers, thus undercutting the position of 
the traditionally powerful provincial health officers. A solution was 
sought by providing mobile teams to provide follow-up training and 
supervision from Kabul directly to the BHC level. This system in turn 
broke down when rural security conditions deteriorated following the 
1978 coup. Successes included the development of effective management 
systems at the center in Kabul, although these systems were only 
partially effective at lower levels. Some progress was made in 
training female staff for the BHC's including auxiliary nurses and 
auxiliary nurse midwives. 

The project also called for the testing of alternative health 
delivery systems (AHDS) . This effort reflected the observation that 
even well-run BHC's were reaching only a fraction of the people they 
were expected to cover. Achieving the full number of BHC's projected 
for 1985 (280 nationwide) could be expected to provide access to health 
care for only seven percent of rural people, due to the wide dispersion 
of Afghanistan's rural population. People living at distances greater 
than 6-10 kilometers had no access for all practical purposes. The 
alternative tested was to provide training for traditional birth 
attendants (dftls.) and for Village Health Workers (VHtfs) selected by the 
village in which they were to work. These local people with limited 
training could provide basic health services at moderate cost, and 
receive payment from patients for services rendered and for drugs 
provided. Drug supplies were purchased from the BHC's for resale by 
VHWs to patients. In this way there was not a drain on the MOPH budget 
and such a system was much less dependent on the weak administrative 
system of the MOPH. Unfortunately the VH» experiment was short-lived 
because it was terminated by the new authorities after the 1978 coup in 
favor of a "physicians' assistant" (feldsher) system as favored by 
Soviet advisors to the MOPH. 

d. Kev lessons learned in the With gacenr 

(1) Program balance 

Despite a declared emphasis on support for rural 
health (especially targeted at infants, children and women) the 
traditional bias toward urban, hospital -based curative services mainly 
for adult males has proven very difficult to change. Traditional 
values place greater value on men than on women. Changing that pattern 
remained the continuing challenge. 



(2) Implementation 

Rural (village level) health progress are most constrained by 
the problems of supply management and supervision of service 
delivery while initial training is more easily accomplished; 

Ethnic or regional differences within the country do not 
require separate village programs since demand for health 
services is widespread and uniform; 

Afghans are prepared to oav for health services rendered by 
village health workers (VHtfs) and/or traditional health 
workers (primarily dais) and to purchase drugs . This can be 
an important means of keeping budgetary costs under control 
while achieving broad coverage; 

VHtfs and traditional health providers can be trained to 
provide valuable health services at low cost. They require 
substantially less government support than do other 
alternative health providers; 

Fixed-base health care systems in rural towns or central 
villages (e.g. BHCs) are not effective means of reaching a 
large proportion of the rural populace due to the wide 
dispersion of Afghanistan's rural people; 

Health workers (at village or at BHC level) need incentives 
to encourage provision of preventive services and health 
education. In practice even with incentives, delivery of 
such services is very difficult to achieve; 

(3) Political 

Decisions and programs in the health field (as in others) 
oust follow the dominant political interest to be acceptable; 

The long-established pattern of free care and hospital-based 
service systems have been major impediments to achieving 
sound health delivery systems and appropriate budget 
priorities in Afghanistan. Policy dialogue by donors should 
give priority to seeking to mitigate such undesirable 
emphases . 

Protective health services and village -based water supply and 
sanitation programs deserve greater emphasis than in the 
past, both on grounds of cost-saving and for relief of human 
suffering. 



3. Population/family nlannlny 

*. The US program 1969.79 

As the GOA examined its development priorities for the 
Third Five Year Plan (1957-72), concern for the demographic factors 
influencing development increased. During the same period, donors 
including the US, became increasingly concerned with the issue of 
family planning as a means to improve family welfare and confront the 
high infant and maternal mortality rates which characterized all parts 
of Afghan society. The Government approached the issue of family 
planning (commonly referred to in Afghanistan as "family guidance") 
with considerable caution due to widely held pro-natalist views based 
on deep-seated cultural and religious attitudes and values. A private 
voluntary organization known as the Afghan Family Guidance Association 
(AFGA) was formed in 1968 and became operational the following year. 
The AFGA was dedicated to providing information and stimulating 
interest among Afghans in family planning. The first US supported 
activity of the AFGA was a Knowledgc/Attitude/Practices (KAP) Survey. 

AFGA became affiliated with the Internacional Planned Parenthood 
Federation (1PPF) . and received contraceptives and other supplies 
through the Ministry of Public Health from IPPF and from the US. 
During the seventies AFGA's network of family planning clinics 
expanded. It expanded out from Kabul into other urban centers. By the 
late seventies clinics had been established in provincial towns in 
every province. Contact among women in the neighboring countryside 
began to occur. Clinic visits by acceptors rose from 7,670 in 1969, to 
78,390 in 1976. This increase was stimulated in part by intensified 
use outside the clinics of "family guides," both male and female, to 
provide contraceptives and Mother and Child Health (MCH) advice. This 
was a major step forward in the conservative Afghan Muslim setting but 
it was far short of a frontal assault on the family welfare problem. 
Rural areas remained essentially untouched. 

While ih« Government was reluctant to declare an official 
population policy or to take the lead in family planning, the 
courageous and pioneering work by AFGA paved the way to increased 
government involvement. By the late seventies the MOPH was willing to 
distribute contraceptives and provide family planning advice in rural 
towtut tSutsugh its Basic Health Centers (BHCs) , and through Village 
Health Workers and traditional birth attendants (dais) under the US- 
supported Basic Health Services program. US support for the training 
of Auxiliary Nurse Midwives {ANMs) to serve in the BHCs was also an 
essential element for the successful delivery of family planning. Few 
female health workers had previously been available to serve in the 
rural areas. Their presence improved women's access to the health 
system and made MCH and family planning services available to a small 
portion of the rural population. 

The Government was also concerned that its development planning 
was hampered by the total absence of reliable demographic data. US and 



other donors were likewise concerned that it was noc possible to make 
reliable estimates of the population, determine th« impact of family 
planning or projact future patterns of population growth without a 
thorough denographic study. Between 1971 and 1974 a comprehensive 
deaogrsphic and faaily guidance survey was carried out covering the 
settled and noaadic population of the country. Under a contract with 
the Stat* University of Hew York a teaa of six to eight persons, 
working wish the Ministry of Planning and numerous other agencies, was 
finally abls to develop a deaographic profile for Afghanistan. A 
reasonably coaprehensive picture of faaily planning in Afghanistan was 
also produced in the fora of a KAP study. Although the prograa 
encountered great difficulties in the logistics and manageaent 
necessary for the asseably and analysis of such a aasslve aaount of 
d "*\ it *c'fii«v«d soae success in providing a basis for future analysis 
and planniug. Its data on population and deaographic trends was 
however, shaky- -soae said it was suspect. 

pie survey included such factors as pregnancy histories, in 
addition to aore usual census inforaation. The results were therefore 
of value with respect to faaily planning and provided the first 
comprehensive population inforaation ever available on Afghanistan 
The survey determined the population in 1975 to be 16,665.000 but there 
has been controversy about aethodology and reliability of the data 
^oSo 1 !" 1 * B *" d ° n P reliain «y census data, however, the World Bank in 
}lll 5? t * raiMd **• population of Afghanistan to be 14.0 Billion in 
1976-77. The annual growth rate was estiaated at 2.18 percent 
According to the Bank estimate, the population was 85 percent rural and 
included 1.5 million nomads. A census taken in 1979 was very 
incomplete in coverage of the settled population and made no attempt to 
enumerate nomads. The results are regarded as wholly unreliable. This 
throws the World Bank estimate into question since it was based on 
partial census data. 

O. Impact and sustalnaM^ty 

The population/family planning prograa was still in its 
infancy when US assistance was withdrawn froa Afghanistan in 1979 
AFGA had aade significant progress in developing as an institution but 
operation of its prograa was nevertheless still heavily dependent on 
external technical, financial and in-kind commodity support Very 
limited private funding support was available locally. AFGA received 
some support from the G0A in terms of use of G0A facilities and 
personnel, but was not likely to be able to count on such support 
unless outside donor assistance lent credibility to its capacity to 
continue. The Government itself had only entered the field of 
providing faaily planning advice and distribution of hcontraceptives 

X* I97 l * nd did SO wlthouC officially adopting a pro-family planning, 
policy. The conclusion seeas inevitable that the public and private 
programs both fell considerably short of achieving a sustainable stage 
when support was withdrawn. 



Despite the issue of sustainebility, the inp.ee of these programs 
wes aodest but not insignif leant. In such a pro-natalist setting it 
was a genuine breakthrough that at least a few thousand people in the 
cities and towns, and a few in tht countryside, took the positive step 
of becoming contraceptive acceptors. This suggests that under the 
proper arrangcaents, especially with incentives and coapleaentary KCH 
services, such s»re sight have been accoaplished in the succeeding 



c. Iihbm lm.r^mA 

M „ , ** v l««»ons from the period of AID support to population/ 
faaily planning activities (1969-79) are: 

o Despite the pro-natalist attitude prevalent in Afghan 

society, it was feasible to carry out a prograa to proaote 
faaily planning and deliver contraceptives through both a 
private voluntary organisation and government health 
facilities; 

c The COA reaalned reluctant to adopt an official 

population/feaily planning policy or to take a leadership 
role in this field, but was prepared to support and help fund 
prograas ; 

o It was necessary to approach this topic with caution but 
urban woaen deaonstrated a clear interest in contraception, 
and even rural woaen were interested especially if MCH 
services were available in conjunction with FP services; 

o Faaily planning information and education prograas should be 
largely oral (rather than written) in order to be effective 
with the overwhelaingly illiterate rural feaale population; 

o Nurse aidvivss are the aost suitable staff to be in charge of 
FP clinics while physicians are aore appropriately used as 
consultants on special probleas; 

o The use of both aale and feaale faaily guides for the 
delivery of inforaation/education and the provision of 
contraceptives outside of clinics is an indispensable Beans 
of achieving wide client contact and contraceptive 

acceptance. 



*• ffgntn «nd develooaent in Afrt»«m«t™ 
a. Setting 

Voaen in Afghanistan suffer greatly froa high aorbidity 
and aortality rates. This is attributable to their low status relative 



to aen, their limited access to education and health services, the 
early age of marriage and the high fertility rate. Inadequate 
nutrition especially during pregnancy and lactation is also a 
contributing factor. 

Women are greatly circumscribed in their roles in society, and 
h*ve little freedom of movement as dictated by conservative Islamic 
tradition. It is the universal expectation that all persons in Afghan 
society will marry. Once married, a woman is expected to become a 
mother, raise children and manage the household affairs. Divorce, 
although comparatively rare, can have calamitous repercussions for 
women who can easily lose all rights to property under law for a 
misdemeanor. There was some relaxation for urban women with respect to 
purdah (veiling) after 1959 but advantage was taken only by women whose 
families were less conservative and only in Kabul and a few other 
cities. Some rural and nomadic women also are unveiled and engage in 
work outside the compound. For most this was a matter of necessity and 
denoted their low socioeconomic status. 

Employment opportunities for women are restricted by tradition. 
In 1976 it was reported that 5.6 percent of government employees 
(mostly in Kabul) were women. The post of Minister of Health was 
occupied by a woman In several successive governments from 1965-73, but 
that was the exception that the proved the rule. Again after the 1978 
coup the Minister of Social Affairs was a woman. Rural women, being 
almost entirely confined to the home, had few opportunities for income 
earning other than handicrafts (notably carpet making and embroidery) 
and were more than 95 percent illiterate even in the seventies. The 
minority of rural women not in purdah and not confined to the home were 
from poor, low status families. As soon as they achieved higher 
Incomes they would not work In the fields or carry on other activities 
outside the household. 

b. US programs affecting M?]nfn 

In view of the social and cultural constraints on women 
which prevailed almost without exception in rural areas throughout the 
period under review, the potential avenues for directly addressing and 
improving the role of women In development in Afghanistan were very 
circumscribed. 

For this reason only a few US assistance programs in the fifties 
and sixties directly and overtly sought to strengthen women's role in 
and contribution to development. One vocational school specifically 
for women was constructed with U.S. funds and many women teachers were 
trained. Few facilities existed, however, to permit single women to 
operate as teachers in rural areas. This was a serious restriction on 
women teachers' options. Undoubtedly women were beneficiaries of other 
AID projects but mainly incidentally and indirectly up until about 
1968. With the beginning of a concern for family planning, greater but 
still limited efforts directly in behalf of woman began to occur. The 
initial work was undertaken through the clinics established by the 
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Afghan Family Guidance Association (AFGA) . Thase vera able to reach 
only a limited clientele in the nore urbanized centers, however. 

In 1972, when plans were Bade to develop an expanded program of 
basic health services in rural areas, an explicit effort was made to 
sake those services available to vonen. By undertaking to train 
Auxiliary Nurse Midwives (ANMs) for duty in the Basic Health Centers, a 
specific opportunity was created for enploynent of women in the rural 
market centers where BHCs were to be set up. By recruiting women from 
the locality where they were to serve, the probability of their 
continuance in those positions was greatly increased. At the same 
time, the presence of women a* health paraprofessionals made it 
feasible for women to have access to the services of the Health Centers 
and to be given pre-natal care and other MCH services. Later, as the 
way was opened through the precedent set by the AFGA family planning 
clinics (and despite the absence of an explicit pro-family planning 
policy of the MOPH) , it became possible to provide family planning 
information, education and contraceptives at the BHCs. Still later 
village health workers and dais, were able to do the same. As a result 
at least some rural woaen had access to MCH/FP advice and services. 
This was a far cry from the past where virtually no health services 
were accessible to women and absolutely no family planning had been 
available. 6 

In education, even through the early seventies, only a limited 
number of girls had attended school, mainly due to the widely held 
belief that there was no need or value in educating girls. In the 
rural areas the proportion of girls enrolled in primary school was 
approximately 3 percent of the 7-12 age group. When the US undertook 
to finance the construction of rural primary schools in 1975, one of 
the conditions for reimbursement under the FAR procedure was that 18 
percent (later negotiated downward to 15 percent) of the places were 
reserved for girls. Interestingly the government was amenable and no 
reimbursement was refused on the basis of non-compliance with this 
provision. At the same time this minimum proportion of places to be 
reserved for girls was hardly a revolution. Nevertheless the GOA 
proposed in 1977 to move substantially further to open up opportunities 
for girls' education at the primary level nationwide. It set a goal of 
reducing the ratio from the prevailing 6 males to one female (6:1) to 
3:1. The target was later adjusted to 5:1 or 16.6 percent females. 

A further condition for the construction of primary schools in 
rural areas with AID funding was that hostels be available for women 
teachers. These were to be constructed in association with each 
school. The GOA concurred and no problems were reported in carrying 
out this commitment. 

In urban settings, and especially at higher levels, educational 
opportunities for girls were greater. For example, there was a special 
women's lycee in Kabul for the study of commerce. Nevertheless only 
1.4 percent of girls of lycee age were in school in 1975. The 



proportion of women students at Kabul University was 10.5 percent in 
1977, and totaled about 1,000 students. 

c. Lessons learned 

The progress designed to impact directly and favorably 
on the status, opportunities and benefits to be derived for voaen in 
the development process were so few and were implemented so late that 
lessons to be derived are Halted. A few observations may be relevant: 

o Afghan contacts with Westerners through the assistance 
efforts of AID and other donors were not a sufficient 
influence to change significantly the conservative views of 
the great majority of Afghans on the role of women; 

o The COA was prepared to undertake actions allied at increasing 
women's opportunities and access to services in the ereas of 
education, health and family planning. The scale of the 
actions was limited and the duration short and late in the 
period covered by this review, so the experience gained is 
minimal. It suggests, however, that in the context of those 
times (and perhaps for the future) AID initiatives were 
feasible and if pursued over time could have made a 
significant impact; 

o The traditional view held in Afghan society regarding the 

role of women as mother/homemaker, with limited access to the 
world outside the family compound, requires that efforts to 
effect change in that role be approached cautiously; and 

o The experience of the Afghan Family Guidance Association 
suggests use of PVO's as a mechanism to effect change and 
benefit women. This approach allows the Government to avoid 
the political risks of leadership for change. 

?• Private voluntary organi 2 aei n....» e Mvt r i ft , T 

1. Setting 

In the socio -cultural context of Afghanistan, where 
associations and loyalties are highly localized, truly private 
voluntary organizations on a national scale are comparatively rare, 
though not unknown. Voluntary cooperation at a local level, however, 
has a long tradition and an important role in rural Afghan society. 
Rural works with a very localized sphere of beneficiaries arm usually 
built and maintained by voluntary labor. Examples would be the 
construction of a diversion structure in a stream and associated ditch 
for delivery of irrigation water, or building a bridge benefiting one 
village. Larger works benefiting several villages are usually not 
built by voluntary collaboration but by paid labor. Following are 
examples which prove the rule, and show that there are infrequent 
instances of voluntary activity at the national level: 
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The Afghan Family Guidance Association (AFGA) was founded in 
1968 to provide faaily planning information and services. It 
vas the local affiliate of International Planned Parent 
Federation (IPPF). It Is notable, and perhaps significant, 
that it had very little iapact in rural areas; and 

The Afghan Women's Organization (AVO) was founded in 
1946 under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. 
Its goal was -...to further extend the women's movement by 
increasing the participation of Afghan women in the 
progress and modernization of the Afghan community 
...through the increase in training and education of 
women. . .and the improvement of their social and political 
status." The AVO published a magazine called Meraon (voman) 
which dealt with women's interests and at times proclaimed 
women's rights. It was circulated in Kabul and other cities, 
but its influence was limited since so few women were 
literate. 



2- FTggrias Of foreign PVO's in Afghani , COT 

During the period under review, at least eight PVOs based in 
the US or affiliated with US entities had programs in Afghanistan. 
Their programs generally were not large in financial terms. The Asia 
Foundation, was an exception and had a large operation. It was among 
the first PVO's to operate in Afghanistan. Its program began in 1954. 
Up until it was publicly identified in a 1967 article in Ramparts 
magazine as having been In some assure, at least, affiliated with the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), its programs were quite extensive. 
The disclosure had notable but fairly temporary domestic political 
repercussions in Afghanistan. After it was re-organized and disavowed 
all CIA connections, its programs continued on a more modest scale. 

Available data for 1974 indicate that the eight PVOs operating at 
that time spent approximately $1 million on programs in Afghanistan. 
Even in 1974 the Asia Foundation had the most diverse program, 
operating in six fields (communications, community development, 
education, agriculture, public administration and women's affairs). 
Despite the large number of program areas, the Asia Foundation expended 
only $171,000 in its fiscal year ending in 1974. CARE-Medico. on the 
other hand, which had the largest PVO program in operation in 1974 
(expenditures of $332,000 in its FY ending June 30, 1974), operated 
only in the medical and public health field. Most PVO programs 
operated only in one or two fields, or in closely related areas, such 
as the health, nutrition and family planning activities operated by 
Medical Assistance Programs (MAP) . 

The following is a brief sketch of PVOs operating in Afghanisten 
in 1974, including Information for other years as available: 



Asia Foundation-. pm^... initiated 19S4. Personnel: 2 U.S., 
8 local. Activities under way in 1974 whan total budget was 
$171,000 Included: 

community development : grants in support of the 
National Theater, the Women's Institute and the Afghan 
Scouting Association; 

education: grants for Kabul U. faculty to study abroad 
and to the Research Center for local research. Grants 
to the Ministry for upgrading guidance and counseling 
programs and to libraries and individuals of English 
language textbooks. Services of a library consultant 
for a short- ten assignment; 

agriculture: grants to Improve crop quality, natural 
products and livestock for export; 

public administration: translation from Arabic and 
printing of legal texts for use in the courts country- 
wide. 

CARE-Medico- -program initiated 1960. Personnel: 12 US and 
Canadian and short-term volunteers, 13 local. Activities 
were budgeted in 1974 at $332,322, and covered: 

public health: training for doctors, nurses and 
paramedical support personnel at Avicenna hospital. 
Program continued into 1979 at new Jumhuritat Hospital 
in Kabul providing residency training for doctors who 
were then committed to two years at BHCs in rural towns. 
Also trained nurses in a Post-Basic School of Nursing. 
Phased out in fall of 1979 as the political situation 
deteriorated in Afghanistan. 

Other CARE activities included: 

School feeding for 2 brief periods in the sixties. This 
activity was turned over to UNICEF; 

Self-help project equipment in the sixties. 

Franklin Book Program- -Initiated in 1965. Personnel: 5 
local. Budget for FY ending June 30, 1974: $18,000 
(previous year $329,789). Program covered: 

— education: administration of Ministry of Education 

literacy development and supplementary books program. - 
The Franklin Book Program had formerly managed the MOE 
textbooks printing program funded by USAID. 



p Laubach Literacy Inc. ••Initiated in 1969. Personnel: local 
teacher/writer. Budget for FY ending May 31, 1974: $3,350. 
Prograa covered: 

education: Development of easy-to-read post-literacy 
aaterials to accoapany a Dari language priaer developed 
in 1971. 

o Medical Assistance Prograas Inc.— Initiated in 1966. Budget 
for FY ending September 30. 1974: $91,887 (prior year 
$449,559). Prograa phased out in 1975. Prograa activities 
In the areas of health, nutrition and faaily planning 
included: 

rural health visits via aobile van to provide medical 
services and identify disease patterns; 

in-depth health/nutrition study in the Hazaralat region 
(1971-74) ; * 

rural hospital in the Hazarajat; 

AlD-supported MCH/FP pilot prograa using paraaedical 
personnel in villages for outreach froa MOPH health 
centers. 

o Medical Mission Sisters --Initiated in 1970. Personnel: 2 
U.S., 2 Indian plus local staff. Financial data not 
available. Prograa activities in health included: 

-- Staffing of a 127-bed general hospital in Jalalabad; 

Operating nursing school and an auxiliary nurse training 
prograa. 

o Mexmonite Central Coaaittee- -Initiated 1970. Budget for year 
ending Noveabcr 30, 1974: $11,876. Personnel 3 (U.S. and 
Canada). Prograa activities provided support to another PV0, 
the National Organization for Ophthalmic Rehabilitation 
(NOOR) in Herat. 

o National Organization for Ophthalmic Rehabilitation (NOOR) 

health: Volunteer eye surgeons froa abroad worked with 
local institutions and PVO groups to provide 
ophthalaological services (especially large numbers of 
cataract operations) for rural Afghans. (No information 
available on the staff and budget of NOOR). 



o World Mission Prayer League- -Initiated 1966. Budget for 
1974: $1,500. 

health: Assisted and supported operation of an eye 
hospital. 

3. Impact and »usgain»MHt» 

PVO's performed a range of valuable services in Afghanistan, 
of which the most widespread and Important were in the health field. 
The work done by the Medical Assistance Prograa (MAP) in exploring the 
nature of the health and nutrition needs of rural people in Afghanistan 
was extremely valuable as a service, but even more significant in its 
role as a pilot activity. MAP was highly respected and had especially 
close working relations with the Ministry of Public Health. The aodel 
worked out by MAP for using village health workers to achieve outreach 
froa the Basic Health Centers was adopted and extended by the MOPH with 
AID contractor support. 

The work of CARE-Medico over the period froa 1960 to 1979 was also 
of great significance for the development of health services. CARE- 
Medico worked in Kabul supplying long and short- tera volunteer aedical 
personnel. Later it had a strong impact in providing the only 
residency program for doctors, and using this to get young graduates to 
do duty in the rural areas following their residency. With the high 
concentration of doctors in the Kabul area this was a signal 
achievement. Similarly, the training of nurses and auxiliary nurses 
was a great contribution. Training for the latter was especially 
important, in view of the scarcity of trained paraprofessional 
personnel. There was some difficulty in gaining full acceptance for 
locally trained doctors, as it was generally believed that only doctors 
trained abroad would be adequately prepared. Acceptance of CARE- 
trained aedical doctors for teaching was even more difficult to obtain. 

It must be observed that the support extended by IPPF to the 
Afghan Family Guidance Association was also a very important pioneering 
effort. Without AFGA, the GOA would probably have been unwilling to 
become involved in family planning. By providing a lead, however, it 
was possible to get the GOA to move into the family planning field, and 
by the late seventies even begin to provide FP services through 
government clinics. 

An area in which expatriate PVO's were weak was in establishing a 
local counterpart organization. Only IPPF took this approach In 
supporting AFGA as a local affiliate. A major reason for this weakness 
may be the scarcity of local financial resources and leadership. 



Lessons learned 

PVOs which offered services the government was unwilling or 
unable to provide were generally welcome in Afghanistan; 

Programs worked best when they started in a low key node, as 
with CASE and MAP, and expanded when they beeaae known to, 
and had gained the confidence of, the GOA; 

Despite the sensitivity of the GOA and of Afghan society to 
Christian proselytizing activities, Christian-based 
organizations had no great difficulty in being accepted as 
providers of needed services (health and manpower training 
especially) , as long as they were not overtly engaged in 
efforts to make religious conversions. 



ANNEX A 
Afghanistan Program Evaluation Scone of Parle 



AFGHANISTAN PROGRAM EVALUATION 
SCOPE OF WORK 

The contractor shall review, assess, and record the negotiation, 
design, and implementation of the program of US economic assistance to 
Afghanistan from 1950 to 1979. Priority should be given to assessing 
the impact of AID'S assistance, identifying where the program was most 
and least successful and, to the extent possible where these impacts 
produced sustainable development. The final report shall include at a 
minimum a discussion and analysis of the following topics: 

A. Briefly discuss the origins and evolution of US assistance to 
Afghanistan during the fifties and sixties. The synthesis of 
information produced by PPC/CDIE and the team should serve as 
a general overview of this earlier period. 

B. Describe the Afghan program in the late sixties and 
seventies. The specific time period to be emphasized should 
be determined after an initial review. Discuss the political 
context (including US foreign policy objectives) in which the 
program took place including how US foreign policy objectives 
influenced the nature and magnitude of the US assistance 
program. Describe the rationale for the nature and 
composition of the program as its developed, including 
conscious decisions not to become involved in certain 
functional areas or geographic regions. 

C. Briefly put the US Assistance program into the context of 
total foreign assistance to Afghanistan, relying on documents 
available in the US (World Bank, UN, AID, IMF, ADB) . 
Describe the donor's use of Intermediary organizations. The 
roles, acceptability, and achievements of expatriate PVOs is 
of interest whether public or private funding was involved. 

D. Analyze by sector the design, implementation, and impact of 
AID funded activities undertaken during the review period and 
relate these activities to the overall economic development 
of Afghanistan. Sectors covered shall Include agriculture 
and rural development, energy and environment, health and 
population, human resources and training, and area 
development. The role of the Afghan private «ctr in these 
activities should be examined and assessed. Specific issues 
covered within each sector shall also Include institution- 
building as well as technology transfer and policy dialogue. 
Within each sector, include a review of sustainability issues 
(including economic viability and recurrent costs Issues) 
and an assessment of the principle beneficiaries of key 
interventions, particularly low income groups. 



E. Describe and analyze the operation of the PL-480 Title I 
programs, including self-help measures and local currency 
utilization ascpects of that program. 

F. Describe and analyze operation of PL-480 Title II programs, 
including their objectives, coverage and impact. 

G. Describe individual mission Initiatives of the non-project or 
program type, including the importance of such programs to 
policy dialogue pertaining to macroeconomic policies and 
foreign policy objectives. 

H. Examine other program components/aspects including, at a 

minimum, women in development, narcotics, donor coordination, 
and the social impact of the program and its components. 
Briefly discuss in this section centrally- funded activities 
carried out in Afghanistan. 

I. Discuss past management and staffing requirements of the 
program in light of the size and content of the portfolio. 
Review extent of reliance on the effectiveness of local 
capabilities, including both the public and private sectors, 
on the design and implementation of projects and programs. 
Identify activities which were especially staff intensive and 
assess possible alternative strategies which are less staff 
and management intensive. 

J. Based on the above analysis, review main features of the 

overall program, Including an assessment of major strengths 
and weaknesses, and successes and failures, and lessons 
learned. The latter are the principal objectives of the 
entire effort. 

K. Working closely with PPC/CDIE/DI, locate documentation in the 
US which might be of use in the start up of a new program. 
This shall include, but not be limited to, capital projects, 
e.g., Helmand Valley programs, where design documents may be 
useful in rehabilitation programs. The soil conservation 
service was the last contractor in the Helmand. Land 
Reclamation was there some years before as was Morrison- 
Knudsen. 

An Afghanistan reference library shall be a by-product of the 
study. Useful USAID/Afghanistan and other relevant documents 
shall be provided to the O/AID/REP/ at the conclusion of the 
study, plus an Afghanis tan- specific information management 
handbook describing how to obtain more detailed materials, 
e.g. Engineering designs, if /when needed. ; 



COMPONENTS OF US ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO AFGHANISTAN 
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I I PL-480 
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# 


PROJECT TITLE 


YEARS 


•EXPENDITURES 
($ 000) 


C. EDUCATION AND HUMAN RES0URC2 DEVELOPMENT 


52-79 




3060091 


Elementary & Secondary 


19449 




Education 






3060019 


Education 


55-58 


438 


3060030 


Kabul University 
Administration 


56-64 


245 


3060092 


Agriculture Education 


56-77 


6162 


3060093 


Technical Education 


56-77 


13084 


3060044 


Education Facilities 


57-68 


4519 


3060047 


Nuclear Science & 
Engineering 


57-60 


15 


3060049 


Architecture & Engineering 
Services 


57-65 


442 


3060059 


Communication Training 


60-61 


9 


3060062 


Ministry of Education 
Audio-Visual Center 


60-65 


56 


3060081 


National Film Library 


61-72 


584 


3060013 


Kabul University 








Administration Improvement 


66-75 


1616 


3060105 


Technical Support Education 


67-75 


632 


3060121 


Higher Education, Kabul 
University 


73-78 


2944 


3060142 


Rural Primary Schools 
Phase I 


75-80 


1087 


3060150 


Rural Primary Schools 
Phase II 


78-78 


41 


3060155 


Development Related Research 


78-80 


1580 


3060157 


Development Support Training 


78-82 


268 



♦Amounts exclude US -owned and counterpart Afghanis and US -owned 
Pakistani rupees. 
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PROJECT TITLE 
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($ 000) 


F. HELMAND VALLEY 


54-77 




3060090 


Helaand Ardhandab Valley 


20185 




Development 






3060012 


National Rural Development 


55-60 


240 


3060022 


Housing and Rural Development 


56-59 


22 


3060026 


Education Training Cantar 


56-59 


132 


3060031 


Vlllaga Induserlal Development 


56-59 


61 


3060089 


Lashkar Gab Housing 


63-67 


113 


3060106 


Taehnleal Support 


67-75 


1086 


3060102 


HAVA/HACO Equipment 


68-76 


3887 


3060145 


Halaand Vallay Soil & Water 
Survey 


75-77 
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3060146 


Cantral Helaand Vallay Drain 
Fhasa I 


75-80 


1648 


3060149 


Cantral Ralnand Vallay Drain 
Fhasa II 


77-81 


6012 






Total 


33537 



G. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION & P1AWIP0 

3060042 Civil Police Administration 
3060015 Public Administration Banking 
3060024 Housing Public Administration 
3060029 Financial Administration 

Improvement 
3060045 National Public Administration 
3060080 Economic Planning 
3060108 Technical Support Government 

Management 

3060123 National Development Training 

3060124 Statistical Information System 
Development 



55-63 


469 


56-57 


7 


56-61 


88 


56-77 


7452 


56-62 


81 


61-74 


2958 


67-75 


302 


72-80 


2754 


72-77 


1136 



♦Amounts exclude US-owned and counterpart Afghanis and US-owned 
Pakistani rupees. 
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Loans 


Grants PL-480 
IS US Million* "> 


Total 


1952 





.3 


.3 


1953 


1.4 


.8 


2.2 


1954 





2.5 


2.5 


1955 





2.0 


2.0 


1956 


5.0 


13.3 


18.3 


1957 


5.8 


8.6 6.6 


21.0 


1958 





8.0 6.2 


14.2 


1959 





19.4 7.6 


27.0 


1960 


.7 


9.7 .1 


10.5 


1961 





12.8 18.7 


31.5 


1962 





38.6 .8 


39.4 


1963 


2.6 


14.8 .1 


17.5 


1964 


9.7 


12.5 19.1 


41.3 


1965 


.3 


10.5 21.9 


22.7 


1966 


2.8 


8.2 20.8 


31.8 


1967 


17.0 


8.3 6.1 


31.4 


1968 


.7 


7.9 6.2 


14.8 


1969 


1.2 


7.6 5.0 


13.8 


1970 





6.8 .8 


7.6 


1971 





8.8 3.8 


12.6 


1972 


3.0 


6.6 24.3 


33.9 


1973 


19.5 


7.6 10.1 


37.2 


1974 


7.5 


5.0 .1 


12.6 


1975 


10.0 


6.2 3.9 


20.1 


1976 





6.3 1.5 


7.8 


1977 





20.0 .7 


20.7 


1978 





5.0 5.7 


10.7 


1979 


87.2 


_2_l1_ 7 - 2 


103 


Total: 


261.2 177.3 


525.7* 



urce: U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants, Series of Yearly 
Data, Volume I, Near East and South Asia, 
Obligations and Loan Authorizations, FY 1946 - 
FY 1987, Agency for International Development. 
Excludes Export/Import Bank Loans 
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POPULATION 
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E • Eatitutt. 
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1. Crisis Countries 

Various organizations have established criteria for categorizing nations 
that have a high degree of economic or nutritional vulnerability. A check 
mark (/) for this indicator means that the country is included on one or 
more of the following lists: 

• The UN Economic and Social Council's "Least Developed Countries" 
(LLDQ, which is based per capita GDP, industrialization, and literacy. 

• The UN's "Most Seriously Affected" (MSA) countries, which is based 
on per capita income and balance-of-payments deficit. 

• The World Food Council's "Food Priority Countries" (FPQ, which is 
based on per capita income, projected cereal deficits, proportion of 
population undernourished, rate of increase in food output, and poten- 
tial for accelerating food output. 

• The Consultative Group on Food Production and Invest, em's "Priority 
Food-Deficit Countries" (PFDC), which is based on projected cereal 
deficits and undernutrition. 

The countries on each list are shown inside the front cover. 

2. Population 

Population (in millions) for 1980 is taken from the 1980 World Population 
Data Sheet or the World Bank Atlas. 



3. Rate of natural increase 

Rate of natural increase u calculated by the Population Reference Bureau 
as the birth rate minus the death rate, expressed as a percentage. Data is 
mostly for 1977-78. For countries or territories not listed in the 1980 
World Population Data Sheet, 1970-78 annual population growth from the 
World Bank Atlas is given. 

4. Population economically active 

Percentage of population economically active is calculated as the eco- 
nomically active population divided by the total population in 1979. FAO 
defines "economically active population" as all persons engaged in an 
economic activity employers, own-account workers, salaried employees, 
or unpaid workers assisting in the operation of a family farm or business. 

5. Population in agriculture 

Percentage of population in agriculture is calculated as total population in 
agriculture divided by the total population in 1979. FAO defines "agricul- 
tural population" as all persons who depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. This comprises persons actively engaged in agriculture as well 
as their nonworking dependents. 

6. Child mortality 

Mortality between the ages of 1 year and 4 years is calculated as the 
average of male and female mortality rates per 1000 population (aged 1 to 
4 years). Data are estimates for 1977. This statistic is considered by many 
to be the best single measure of nutritional level in a country. 

7. PQU 

The physical quality of life index is calculated by the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council and is based on infant mortality, life expectancy at age one. 
and degree of literacy. It is intended to be a non-income measure of the 
well-being of the population. 

8. GNP per person 

Gross national product per person in U.S. dollars for 1979 is taken from 
the World Bank Atlas. Information for centrally planned economies is 
fragmentary and often tentative. In the absence of market conditions, 
internal cost and price relationships in centrally planned economies differ 
substantially from those in other countries having similar per capita GNP 
levels. Therefore the data for these countries should be used cautiously. 

9. GNP growth 

Annual percentage growth of gross national product for 1970-78 is taken 
from the World Bank Atlas. 

10. Agricultural gross domestic product 

The contribution of agricultural sector to the gross domestic product, for 
1977, expressed as a percentage, is taken from World Tables. 

11. Agricultural import ratio 

The ratio of agricultural imports (which include nonedible commodities 
and feedstuff*) to total exports, is expressed as a percentage, for 1977-79. 
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Data on imports is taken from the FAO Trade Yearbook and data on total 
exports from the UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

12. Import content in cereal use 

Cereal imports as a percentage of cereal use is calculated as net imports 
divided by production plus net imports. Data are for 1977-79 (avg). 

13. Cereal use per person 

Cereal use (disappearance) in kilograms per person per year is calculated 
as average annual production plus imports minus exports, during 1977-79, 
divided by the population in 1978. In certain countries a significant 
amount of cereals may be fed to farm animals. In some countries low 
cereal use reflects the importance of other staples such as roots and 
tubers. 

14. Major cereal crops 

Cereal crops that occupy more than S percent of the total area in cereals 
during 1977-79 are listed in order of importance (up to a maximum of four 
crops). 

15. Cereal output 

Average annual output of all cereals during 1977-79. is expressed in 
millions of metric tons. 

16. Cereal area 

Average annual area in all cereals during 1977-79. is expressed in millions 
of hectares. 

17. Cereal yield 

Average annual yield of all cereals during 1977-79. is expressed in kilo- 
grams per hectare. 

18. Annual change: Cereal output 

Compound annual growth in cereal output is calculated over an 8-year 
span from the midpoint of 1969-71 (avg) through the midpoint of 1977-79 
(»vg). 

19. Annual change: Cereal area 

Compound annual growth in cereal area is calculated over an 8-year span 
from the midpoint of 1969-71 (avg) through the midpoint of 1977-79 (avg). 

20. Annual change: Cereal yield 

Compound annual growth in cereal yield is calculated over an 8-year span 
from the midpoint of 1969-71 (avg) through the midpoint of 1977-79 (avg). 

21. Economic land in crops 

No fully satisfactory measure of the proportion of land potentially usable 
for crop and animal production actually in production is available for each 
country. Yet this is important information for determining the potential for 
future development. 'The indicator Economic land in crops, is an attempt 
to construct a first approximation of this. Economic land is the sum of 
cropped land plus permanent meadows and pastures, forests, and wood- 
lands. Cropped land is the sum of arable land plus land under permanent 



crop*. Economic lud exclude* unused but potentially productive land, S— «». 
built-on areas, wasteland, parks, ornamental gardens, roads, lanes, and 
barren land. Data are for 1978. 

According to FAO. ambit land refers to land under temporary crops 
(double-cropped areas are counted only once), temporary meadows for 
mowing or pasture, land under market and kitchen gardens (including 
cultivation under glass), and land temporarily fallow or lying idle. Within 
the scope of this definition there may be wide variation among reporting 
countries; the dividing line between temporary and permanent meadows, 
for instance, is rather indefinite; the period of time during which the 
unplanted land is considered fallow varies widely. 

Land under permanent crops refers to land cultivated with crops that 
occupy the land for long periods and need not be replanted after each 
harvest, such as cocoa, coffee, and rubber: it includes land under shrubs, 
fruit trees, nut trees and vines, but excludes land under trees grown for 
wood or timber. A problem arises here as to whether bamboo, wattle, and 
cork oak plantations should be included under this heading or under forest 
land. 

Permanent meadows and pastures refers to land used permanently (5 years 
or more) for herbaceous forage crops, either cultivated or growing wild 
(wild prune or grazing land). Permanent meadows and pastures on which 
scattered trees and shrubs mit grown should also be included in this 
category although some reporting countries include them under forests. 

Forest land refers to land under natural or planted stands of trees. 
whether or not productive. It includes land from which forests have been 
cleared but which will be reforested in the foreseeable future. 

22. Cropped land irrigated 

Percentage of cropped land irrigated during 1978 is calculated as area 
ungated divided by cropped land (see Economic land in crops, for defini- 
tion of cropped land). According to FAO, dam on irrigation is related to 
areas purposely provided with water, including land flooded by river water, 
for crop production or pasture improvement, whether this area is irrigated 
several times or only once during the year. 

23. Cropped land per person 

Average annual area of cropped land per person in hectares during 1978 is 
calculated as cropped land divided by the 1978 population (tee Economic 
land m crops, tor definition of cropped land). 

24. Fertiliser sue 

Consumption of fertilizer is calculated as nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium in kilograms per hectare of cropped land during 1978 (see Economic 
land m crops, for definition of cropped land). 

25. Tractor density Tninu - 
Number of tractors per thousand hectares is calculated as number of **<>. *•***» r-^mk im, 
£*«M>in 1978 divided by cropped land 1978 (see Economic land in crops w **«» 

for definition of cropped land). According to FAO. tractors comprise wheel 
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